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Editorial, 


ENSILAGE, 





After 
Dr. Bail 
sale by A. Williams & Co., and by the author. 
As no work on this subject has 


much delay the book on Ensilage by 


+y of Winning Farm, is out and for 


$1.50. 


} 


been published in the English lan- 
», with the exception of the small vol- 
Tart’s, translated from the French, 

Brown of New York, it was by 

many expected that the new book by Dr. 
Bailey, the pioneer experimenter in preserv- 
rreen fodder in silos on a large scale in 

of 


material on the subject, beyond what had al- 


untry, would contain a large store 


ready appeared from the author's pen in the 
day, but after a 


rough and careful perusal of the vol- 


current newspapers of the 


thy 


very 
‘ed to the conclusion, evidently 


ume we are fore 


reached by the author, that the material 
book 
By the 


yarse type and the collecting of almost every- 


a dollar and a half on Ensilage is 
£ 


yet existence. use of very 


mn 
In 


thing 


BS newspapers 


the 


It relates the dis- 


that has appeared in the 


over the author’s signature, narrative 
s extended over 121 pages. 
advantages of feeding dry fodder, and claims 
that the grass from green pastures which ‘‘all 


stock the 


ght young stock in summer,” will, if 


raisers know, rapidly increases 


wel ol 


made into hay and ‘‘judiciously fed in winter” 
‘‘seldom give” any increase, even if it prevent 
age It describes the method of build- 


silos at his own farm in Billerica, ina 


understandable manner, detailing cost 


clear 


and amount of material used, and the number 


lay’s labor required; also the manner of 
estimating the cost at forty cents per 
ount of the public meeting 


at the opening of his first silo, with numerous 


an ut 


etters from noted ayriculturists declining the 
invitation to be present ; the cost of keeping 
ows on ensilage and wheat bran, averaging 
for cows in milk six cents a day each; anda 
hapter on the best time for cutting all kinds 

lider, in which he takes occasion to state 
that cured corn fodder, cut and steamed, and 


then mixed withethe grain it produced, is 


‘nosed about in the mangers,” and makes so 
poor a quality of ensilage that the cattle are 
onstantly bedded with the 
tatement that the advocates of steaming cattle 


well refuse, a 


fodder will be hardly willing to admit as true 


n their own case. 
Next follows a chapter from Goffart’s work, 

giving tables of nutritive values in corn plants, 

Other 


‘ters discuss the philosophy of ensilaging ; 


which is well worthy of careful study. 
n i} 
its adaptability to cold or warm climates, and 
the effect of alcoholic fermentation in ensilage 
is a 


ge” butter. Interspersed 


hapter on the history of the corn plant, by 


yn **pilt edge” 


Dr. Sturtevant; a glossary of chemical terms, 
from the American Agriculturist ; a poem by 
Whittier ; 
(;oessmann, and how to preserve green corn 
for the table in a salt pickle. There 
in ideal sketch of how a poor, hard working 
Irish family, by adopting the ensilage system, 
changed their condition from that of working 
a $5000 farm for house rent, fuel, and vegeta- 


an analysis of ensilage by Prof. 


is also 


bles, paying ten dollars for the privilege, to 
that of a net income of $558.30 above interest 
and expenses, and this by selling butter at 
ten cents per pound, pork at three cents, and 
lambs, A hun- 
dred pages are devoted toa description of 
Percheron horses, Cotswold and Southdown 
sheep, Shorthorn cattle, and Berkshire swine, 
which have, within the past year, been pur- 
chased with a view to breeding fancy stock for 
also a description of the necessary farm 


wool, &c., in proportion. 


sale; 
implements needed on a farm where ensilage 
is grown. ‘The author also offers a new va- 
riety of seed corn grown expressly for ensi- 
lage, with stalks fourteen feet high, six inches 
in circumference, and weighing over fifteen 
pounds each, price from sixty cents per 
pound to $4 per bushel, and so much sweeter 
than garden sweet corn that the latter is no 
longer worth raising, and so productive that 
yields of from forty to seventy-five tons per 
acre is guaranteed. He also announces that 
he has a cutting machine not yet pertected, 
that will do the work with half the power now 
required by the best cutters. 

The Doctor gives two reasons why he was 
induced to write his book: first on account of 
an earnest desire to improve the condition of 
the American farmer, and secondly, because 
in the present enlightened ‘‘Engil-age,” it is 
not exactly ‘‘up to the times” to be answering 
in manuscript the immense number of letters 
which his articles in the newspapers have 
called out, when the selling of a book is so 
much easier. 

The Doctor has made, also, 
over that 


an improve- 
adopted by 
country and 


ment in the 
previous experimenters in this 
abroad, which is thus described in his chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘A New Discovery :” ‘‘During 
my investigations and experiments it occurred 
to me that it would be a great improvement 
to mix the concentrated nitrogenous grain, 
such as the refuse from flour mills, wheat, rye 
or buckwheat bran, shorts or middlings, the 
refuse grains and feeding stuffs from brew- 
eries, or prepared animal food from fish and 
meat scraps, such as Bowker’s animal meal, 
fish scrap prepared by (Goodale’s process or 
otherwise, with the green corn stalks or other 
forage crops at the time of ensilage. * * * * 

‘‘The concentrated food should be added in 
such amounts that the mixture shall contain 
the proper comparative amounts of albumi- 
noids and carbo-hydrates which are best 
adapted to the sustenance and growth of our 
domestic animals. An addition of about ten 
per cent. of wheat bran to the corn fodder 
would make the mixture about equal to the 
best clover hay, and would be admirably 
adapted for milch cows, young and growing 
cattle and colts! It is also excellent for 
breeding ewes, and for swine nothing could 
be better.” 

‘The great importance of this new discov- 


process, 


ery both in the saving of labor and inereasing ' 


the nutritive value of the concentrated food 
over that which it-has when fed in a dry and 
raw state, and the fear that some avaracious 
person might take out letters patent upon the 
process, and seek to prevent the full benefits 
of this great and improved system of ensilage 
from being adopted, by exorbitant claims for 
royalty, has induced me to make application 
for a patent upon the process of mixing con- 
centrated nitrogenous cattle foods with the 
comminuted green corn, rye or other succu- 
lent forage at the time of ensilaging the same, 
in such proportions as shall give to the mix- 
ture the proper amounts of albuminoids and 
carbo-hydrates which are best adapted to the 
growth and sustenance of our domestic ani- 





, 


mals.” 

We shall therefore look for very low ‘‘rates” 
when the doctor offers farmers the right to 
use his new process of mixing bran with en- 


silage in the silos. We have been thus 





lengthy in our review because we believe the 
interest felt id-the subject matter of the work 
at the present time, demands of the agricul- 
tural journalist something more than a passing 
notice. The community has 


passed through series of fevers sometimes ag- 


agricultural 


gravated in violence by incautious journals. 
We have strong hopes that the new system 
which Dr. Bailey has so bravely tried the past 
year, will prove a great blessing to the Ameri- 
can farmer and the community at large, but 
as there is yet so much to be learned before 
the system can be considered thoroughly es- 
tablished among the permanent farm practi- 
ces, we feel fully justified in throwing out words 
of caution for the benefit of those who may 
contemplate experimenting in this direction. 
To all those who have decided to build a silo 
we should advise the purchase of the book, as 
it contains about all that is known on the sub- 
and would undoubtedly prevent losses 
and mistakes. It would be still better to visit 


Winning farm and see the silos with one’s own 


ject, 


eves. 





MULCHING NEWLY SET TREES. 


The benefits of mulching for newly set trees, 
whether fruit or ornamental trees or hedges, 
can not be over-estimated, especially for our 
changeable latitude. Our wet and_ cool 
springs are almost invariably followed by a 
severe summer drought, and unless in loca- 
tions that are naturally quite moist, these 
periods of hot, dry weather through the 
months of July and August give a severe trial 
to newly set trees. The rootlets that are put 
out as the tree begins to get settled in its new 
position, sustain a check from the severe dry- 
ing through of the soil which summer brings, 
and the tree begins to lag in consequence. 
This is the cause of the failure of many newly 
set trees, fruit and other, and the reason why 
they do not gain vitality suflicient to carry 
them through the first winter. 

Now, the 
remedy for this serious trouble, is mulching ; 
and having lately talked with many farmers 


with special reference to this one point, we are 


universal and easily applied 


satisfied it is the main cause of success with 


young orchards, ornamental trees, hedge 
plants, and such shrubs and small fruits as 
currants, grapes, strawberries, blackberries, 
we have re- 


of 


etc Several orchardists whom 


cently visited, and who maka a /usvtnese 


taking care of their trees, have informed us 








that their success depended almost wholly upon 
mulching; and a gentleman who has one of 
the healthiest and best kept arbor vite hedges 
we have ever seen, strong, compact and 
beautiful in foliage, tells us he attributes ~his 
success with it when young, which gave it its 
good start, wholly to the fact that it was 
mulched thoroughly for two or three years, 
until the trees themselves produced sufficient 
growth to do their own mulching by affording 
ample shade. 

There need be little choice of material, but 
one of the best substances and that which is 
ready at hand, is meadow hay. So too, the 
coarse grass, brakes and weeds which grow 
by old hedge fences, in neglected corners of 
fields, and on low swales, may be cut for this 
purpose. ‘The fields and fence corners thus 
trimmed up will present a neater appearance, 
the material gathered is just the thing for 
mulch. A dull hay day at this time could not 
be put to a better purpose than cleaning out 
the fence sides and neglected swales, and 
piling the grass and weeds about the young 


The ground will thus 


and 


apple and fruit trees. 
be kept moist and cool, evaporation will be 
prevented, the benefits of capillary attraction 
secured, and the trees will ‘‘grow right along” 
during the drought of summer, and be in good 
condition to go through the succeeding win- 
ter. In the fall, if the material has not suf- 
ficiently decayed to prevent mice from har- 
boring in it through the winter, it may be 
forked away from the trees to prevent injury 
from this cause, and again replaced in the 


spring. 





FREE TRADE IN LAND. 


“The Control of the ‘Dead Hand’ 
Removed.” 


must be 


Such are the stirring and forcible words 
made use of by Mr. James Caird, the great 
English agricultural writer, to express what 
he believes to be the only reasonable hope or 
resource for English agriculture in its present 
difficulties. It means that the whole system 
of English land tenure—a system which dates 
back to the old feudal days, and which hae 
been but little changed since those times; a 
system of the entail of landed estates, and 
which gives the power to deceased persons of 
locking up and holding large tracts of agri- 
cultural land so that it can not be sold or 
future—that 
It is 


divided for generations in the 
this whole system must be changed. 
contrary to the spirit and progress of the age ; 
and when it tumbles down, as it surely must, 
when the control of the *‘dead hand” ceases, 
then what a change in the entire social and 
political condition of English farmers and the 
English people. Great estates can be divided 
and sold; farmers may become owners of the 
land they cultivate, and free from the bother- 
ation now consequent on preserving game, 
and on sharing in the improvements which a 
tenant makes on his soil. 

What a happy day it will be, and that not 
far in the future, we think, when the control 
of the ‘‘dead hand” is actually removed; and 
when free trade in land will rule in England 
as it does now in this country, and in all the 
best farmed countries of the globe. And 
what a blessing is our own system of owning 
in ‘‘fee-simple,” the land one cultivates. It 
is this that gives freedom and independence 
to a people, and renders land improvement 
and land ownership among the high crafts of 
the inhabitants. Free trade in land the world 
over, must be the watchword of the times un- 
til the fact exists as a reality in all countries. 





A Farmers’ Festrvat.—The Grangers and 
Farmers’ Clubs of Middlesex and Worcester 
Counties will hold a field meeting at Wausha- 
kum Lake Grove, in Sterling, on Tuesday, 
the 10th inst., which will partake of the char- 
acter of a picnic, and of a farmers’ institute. 
Addresses will be delivered in the afternoon by 
several distinguished speakers, among whom 
we notice the Hon. J. J. Woodman, Master 
of the National Grange P. of H. and the Hon. 
John D. Long, Governor of the State. James 
Draper of Worcester, Master of the State 
Grange, will furnish any information required 
by parties who desire to be present. 
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Boomer and Boschert Cider 
Press. 

This Press, so justly celebrated for its im- 
mense power, cheapness and durability, is 
simple, compact, and may be worked by hand 
or run by power with equal success. 

Its superiority over any other press in the 
market is conceded by those who have used it 
or seen it operate. It has five times the 
power of the old screw press, while it is far 
The cut represents No. 


The 


more easily worked. 
2 or 3 Cider Press with which can be made 
ten barrels of cider every four hours. 

Any one of the five sizes of Presses fur- 
nished on short notice, and complete sets of 
irons for those wishing to wood the Presses 
themselves. W. W. & Co., Sole 
Proprietors in N. E. States, No. 108 Sudbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dennis 


PROFESSIONAL FARMING. 


**Pomoland,” the Home of 
Fisher, Fitchburg. 


Fruit Culture at 
Dr. Jabez 


[CONCLUDED.] 


The Pear Orchards. 

Turning our eyes reluctantly from the bright 
green foliage, and smooth, rapidly swelling 
fruit of the apple trees, we enter the north 
pear orchard, which, like nearly all pear or- 
chards, is this year taking a rest after the ex- 
cessive crop of 1879. The trees are of good 
color, have made wood freely, and are well set 
with buds for next year’s crop, but there will 
be but little fruit to sell from them this 
son, although a few of the are 


sea- 
trees over- 
loaded. Dr. Fisher considers every tree over- 
loaded that has two pears touching each other, 
or that has a single specimen of wormy or im- 
He 
would pay $5 per day for good help in the sea 
son for thinning, rather than let the work be 
veglected, and thinks he should be the gainer 


every time, as the few pears left would 


perfect fruit hanging to its branches. 


bring 
far more than the whole number would if left 
to struggle for sustenance. Proper thinning 
is the one thing that fruit growers generally 
have yet to learnhow todo. It requires more 
courage than most men possess, to take off 
half or three-fourths of the fruit ofa tree after 
the impertect specimens have already been 
removed, but there is money in it if the crop 
is properly marketed. If, in the case of ap- 
ples, they are to find their way to the cider 
mill, or of pears to lie upon the ground and rot, 
be different, but 


where one must have good, large, fair fruit, in 


the case would, of course, 


ordor to sesoure customers, it will pay wall to 
thin severely. 

Last year the trees suffered considerably 
from leaf blight, and a dressing of finely 
ground copperas has been applied to a portion 
of the orchard at the rate of a pound per tree, 
sprinkled on the ground beneath the limbs. 
Not much faith is placed in the experiment, 
but as it had been recommended, it was 
thought worthy of trial, as the cost was very 
The Doctor does not believe there 


known as yet of the 


trifling. 
is anything absolutely 
cause or cure of either leaf or wood blight in 
the pear. Neither does he find that cutting 
off the blighted branches has any special ef- 
fect upon the spreading of the disease. He 
removes dead wood whenever he has time, the 
earlier the better so far as the looks of the or- 
chard is concerned. 

Cracked fruit accompanies diseased trees. 
A tree with bright, clean, dark green 
foliage will never show cracked fruit, whether 
it be the Flemish Beauty any other 
variety supposed to be subject to this diffi- 


or 


culty. 
The North Pear Orchard 

Is upon a side hill, facing the southeast, and 
contains 275 trees which have produced in 
one year 600 bushels of first-class fruit, but 
this year these trees, too, are carrying a very 
light crop. This orchard has given a great 
deal of trouble by being washed by every 
rapid shower which has swept away not only 
the surface soil, but a very large portion of 
the fertilizer applied, and deposited it upon 
a barren old pasture owned by another party. 
Deep pits at the foot of the hill have been dug 
to receive the wash which has been repeatedly 
carted back and spread upon the higher land, 
but this has been found too tedious a process, 
and the experiment is now being tried of 
The whole tract 
has been at the 
rate of twenty pounds of seed per acre. The 
first result is a splendid bee pasture, and no 
more washing of the soil, and with a little 
extra fertilizer, and with the grass growth left 
to rot on the ground, it is hoped that as good 
fruit may be obtained as by the previous 
method of constant cultivation. The cost of 
chemical fertilizers, chiefly bone and ashes, 
or their equivalent, is about $25 per acre, 
applied each year, as regularly as a gardener 
would manure for his peas or lettuce. There 
is a suspicion, however, that portions of the 
vineyard have been over-manured, and those 
portions are this year left unfertilized, as an 


growing pears in grass land. 


seeded to white clover 


experiment. 
The Vineyard, 


Which lies between the two pear orchards, 
and the general system of culture adopted, 
was pretty fully described in our last week’s 
issue, but it is only after seeing with one’s 
own eyes that one can fully realize the beauty 
of such a scene as was presented to the at- 
tendants at this meeting. Every wire as 
straight as a gun, every stake perfectly up- 
right, and at an exact and uniform distance 
from its neighbors, and the top of the vines, 
appearing when viewed at a little distance as 
level almost as a shaven lawn, while a closer 
inspection reveals the heavy and handsome 
clusters, which, in a few weeks hence, will so 
excite the gustatory senses, and unloose the 
purse-strings of the admirers of good fruit in 
and around the capitol city. 

Dr. Fisher is satisfied, from long experi- 
ence, that the size of the clusters is virtually 
determined by the previous year’s growth, and 
he is accordingly very careful to secure large, 
vigorous canes and buds for next year’s bear- 
ing. He likes short jointed, but large, well 
ripened wood. We took no measurement ex- 
cept by the eye, but should say that the present 
year, canes might have been found that would 
measure from one-half to five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and there are leaves which 
we were assured measured fourteen inches 
across. With such wood and such leaves, 
both perfectly healthy, it is easy to understand 
how single clusters sometimes exceed a pound 
in weight. But we were surprised to find 
how small are the stems of the old vines, very 
few exceeding two inches in diameter, and 
the greater number only from an inch and a 
quarter to an inch and three-quarters, the 
annual growth appearing to be all expended 
on the new canes. The principal summer 














work consists in picking rose bugs, tying the 
new wood to the wires, and pinching off later- 
als, until the crop is ready to gather, when, 
if a frost is expected, help enough is secured 
to take the entire crop off in a single day. 
Ordinarily, the main harvest lasts about a 
week, though a few baskets are culled for an 
earlier market from day to day, as they ripen. 
The fruit is picked into shallow baskets for 
immediate sale, three layers of bunches in 
each basket, with a cushion of hay in the bot- 
tom, and sheets of paper between the layers, 
but the main crop goes on to large trays in 
single layers, these being carried on a stretch- 
er by two men, to a cool cellar, where they 
are kept till shipped. Last fall a few were 
kept in the ice-house in perfect condition till 
Thanksgiving. The largest yield ever yet 
reached was 84 tons, while the crop in a few 


seasons has been almost an entire failure. 


The Doctor has had numerous pupils, some of 


of whom have become close fivals, yet he has 
never had a crop left unsold on his hands, 
though the prices obtained are lower now than 
when he was the only grower of first-class 
fruit. Many people not fully familiar with 
fancy markets, imagine that Dr. Fisher's 
grapes, like the butter from certain dairies, is 
sold wholly on its reputation ; that producers 
of these fancy products are somebody's pets, 
and that those somebodies do not care what 
prices they pay for what they buy; but no 
greater mistake could Were it 
otherwise, he could have sold his crop in those 


be made. 
years when the season was unfavorable to 
good fruit, instead of putting it on the market 
for cooking or wine making. 

Dr. Fisher owes his success to intelligent, 
well directed labor, combined with a constant 
study of the requirements for success. Two 
dollars are never expended, two hands never 
employed, nor two steps ever taken where 
to answer the purpose. 
thrift and economy are 

In early life, his hands 
became familiar with the 
earning his living as a house carpenter, and 
later his mind received the training which 
Harvard College bestows upon her students. 
His views are broad, his methods of thought 
with 


one can be made 
Habits of industry, 
visible everywhere. 
tools while 


use of 


clear and exact, and one familiar his 
career is very naturally led to ask if the best 
way to incline a smart boy to become a really 
first-class farmer, is not to send him to college 
and try to make a doctor of him. His knowl- 
edge of physieal laws and natural sciences is 
made to aid him continually in his practical, 
every day work. Hjs records of temperature 
and weight and moisture of the atmosphere, 
taken three times daily, are the acknowledged 
authority in the city of his residence, and he 
can tell by a glance at a single page of his 
journal on what day of the year the first bud 
opened, the first fruit set, the first bunch 
ripened, and the first frost killed, since his 
Also, the of 


of grapes grown, and how many were 


plantation was set. number 
pounds 
sold at first-class prices, and the exact num- 
ber of feet of bearing cane that has been tie! 
to his trellis each of those years, besides many 
other statistics of use or interest, such as the 
annual rain fail, opening and closing of the 
seasons, arrival and departure of birds, in- 
sects, &. 
We have 
that we mighe shaw the readers of t 
FARMER wherein are to 


thus much of our space 


he New 


ne 
be found 


devoted 


ENGLAND 
of the 


professional farmer and one 


some differences between a successtul 


who merely 
plods along in a sort of dreamy or unthinking 
way, like 
chance, or by accident, instead of from choice. 


too many who are farmers by 


Farmers may often learn many things worth 
knowing, and find methods worthy of imita- 
tion by visiting ‘‘fancy” farms, for it is here 
that the value of many new ideas and inven- 
tions are first tested, but it must be still better 


the business 


to visit or become familiar with 
habits and methods of a first-class professional 
farmer, one who owes his success to the adop- 
tion of business principles, such as alone bring 
success in any and all ordinary occupations in 
life. Dr. Fisher bas shown his associates that 
a farmer on even a few acres, can, financially, 
come out ahead, and in al! other respects 
maintain a position as high as those who fol 
low the popular professions, for his annual 
income has been greater than be could reason- 
ably have expected in medical practice, while 
his beautiful home, with its choice library, its 
comfortable greenhouses in which the cold win- 
ter hours can be profitably spent amid fragrant, 
blooming flowers, but above all, his freedom 
and independence afford him a style of living 
that would be the admiration if not the envy 
of many a hard worked and ill paid follower 
of the so-called learned professions. 

After spending nearly three hours listening 
to the best public field lecture we have ever 
heard, the company gathered again at the 
barn, and after listening to a few congratula- 
tory remarks from visitors, bid good bye to 
Pomoland and its genial and publie spirited 
proprietor. 





AN “UNRECORDED” JERSEY. 
Prof. Henry E. Alford of Easthampton, 
Mass., whose articles on subjects pertaining 
to dairy husbandry are among the most useful 
contributions to the agricultural press—has 
lately furnished to the Country Gentleman an 
account of the six year-old cow ‘Jersey 
Queen,” owned by J. S. Kenerson of Barnet, 
Vt., from the Jersey herd of the Messrs. Fair- 
banks of St. Johnsbury, Vt., a herd of ‘‘great 
excellence,” but the animals of which have 
not been recorded in the published herd 
books. Mr. Asa Hoyt of Peacham, Vt., a 
former owner of Jersey (Queen, testifies under 
oath, that from the 15th of March 1879, to the 
15th of March 1880, she produced 676 pounds 
of butter, carefully weighed and recorded, al- 
though not recorded by the week or month. 
During the same time 468 measured quarts of 
her unskimmed milk were disposed of. Repeat- 
ed tests showed that it took from six to seven 
quarts of her milk to make one pound of but- 
ter; so at 64 quarts, an additional credit of 
72 pounds of butter is due to the cow; thus a 
total product of 748 pounds of butter in 365 
days is reported for Jersey Queen. So far, 
this statement of Mr. Hoyt is given under 
oath. In addition he states that his family 
used cream from the cow estimated at a suf- 
ficient quantity to make 30 pounds of butter, 
but not having a definite record of this he 
leaves it entirely out of the question. Her 
present owner is Mr. Kenerson, as above 
stated; and during the week ending 15th of 
April last (thirteenth month farrow) the cow 
gave 60 quarts of milk, from which they made 
12 pounds of butter; and during the week 
ending the bith of June, 73 quarts of milk, 
yielding 13 pounds of butter. So, at fifteen 
months after calving, she was giving an annu- 
al product of 650 pounds, or more, of butter. 
She calves again in February 1881. During 
the time of these performances, Jersey Queen 
has never been fed more than five pounds 
daily of grain, (mixed meal and bran,) and 
during pasturage season none at all. She has 
been kept in all respects like the average of 
cows upon the good dairy farms of Caledonia 
Co., Vt. Concerning her breeding, Prof. Al- 
ford writes: ‘‘An examination of the pedigree 
of these animals (Jersey Queen and her 
calves) leads me to doubt their eligibility to 
entry in the Am. J.C. C. Herd Register, al- 
though they are unquestionably thoroughbred 
Jerseys.” After a visit to the farms of Cal- 
edonia Co., and a personal examination of the 


Jersey herds there, he writes in a !atcr note ' 





to the same journal: ‘‘On those beautiful hill 
pastures in Peacham, Barnet, Danville, St. 
Johnsbury, Cabot and Groton, I saw a mag- 
nificent lot of unregistered Jerseys, including 
animals as handsome as can be found in the 
country. I have not a doubt that I could 
pick out twenty cows from those examined, 
which on those Vermont pastures, would rival 
at the pail, and in butter product, the same 
number selected from the most high toned 
herds of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia and Connecticut.” 

And if so, why would they not be purchased, 
quite as quickly, as those registered by the 
Am. J. C. Club, where purity of blood, and 
not performance at the pail, is the sole test of 
registry? ‘The magnificent Jersey herd at 
Belmont Place near Boston—the pure and 
unadulterated remains of the early Cushing 
importations—contains animals having the 
most positive and unmistakable characteris- 
tics of the best bred animals of their class, 
fltte..., git one of them has ever been re- 
corded In the above registry. The presuat 
owner of the herd has no object in having them 
recorded, and none in publishing their butter 
record, but we know rs, personally about 
the yield of many of the Individual animals, 
that would give them a famous place among 
the best producing cows in the country. In 
view of these things is not the wisdom of the 
Maine Jersey breeders apparent, who, when 
denied admission to the registry of the Am. J. 
C. Club, established through proper agencies, 
a registry association and herd book of their 
own? And does not the butter product of 
many of these cows, stamp them as superior 
animals, and far more valuable as producers 
of butter and milk, for profit, than many of 
the fashionably bred, and fashionably recorded 
Jerseys of the American Club ? 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


TIME BOW RYE. 


Will vou tell me, at what time this fall, I ought 
to sow rye to have it ready to mow say May 1, or 
early enough to sow fodder corn after it, so as to 
get the corn of! for winter fodder in season for fall 
0:.% 


ro 


sowing again c. 
Vorthbhridge, Mass., July 23, 1880 
ReMAarKs.—It wiJl make but a few days differ- 

erence in the time of maturing winter rye, whether 

the seed is sown in August, September or October. 
is a biennial, making a leafy growth 
eason, whatever the time of sowing, 
the second If sown 
mass of foliage is 
if the ground is heavily 
late, 
is so little 


«Winter rve 
only the first 
seed year. 


made, that 


and producing 
very early, a great 
may prove detrimental 


covered with snow in winter. If sown very 


the seed barely germinates, there 


vital force stored up in the plants, that the growth 
feeble the following season, and the 
Plants that get up in season to make 


leaves, before the ground 


may be very 
crop light. 
good sized 


two or three 


s, will often do quite as well the following 


free z¢ 
year, as though the ground had been covered with 
especially if the winter is a 


twentieth of 


leaves, 
From the first to the 
tember is as good a period as any for sowing; 


athick mat of 
favorable one. 
Se} 
the richer the land the later the sowing may be 
Kye may be counted on as ready to cut 
every year before June, in this latitude, 


fodder, may be planted any time in 


deferred. 
for hay 
and corn, for 
June, so it will be seen that there is always ample 
for growing the two crops, without causing 
Then 


when the weather be- 


time 
any great hurry at either end of the season. 


as all corn growing 
comes cool in September, there will be plenty of 
after the corn. We 
corn later than Sep- 
that date 


stops 


Lime for putting in rye again 
never depend upon growing 
tember loth—trosts often killing it by 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FPOWLS 


| have been very much interested in reading the 
ENGLAND Farmer for the last ten years, 
and especially in all the articles relating to poultry. 
I should like some information in relation to the 
Plymouth Rock variety. I owned some years ago, 
some fowls that were called Plymouth Rocks by 
the former owner, and they were excellent layers, 
quite large i@size, but with small bone. I have 
some now, hatched from eggs 1 bought for Ply- 
mouth Rock, just like the former in plumage, but 
in form like the large boned Asiatics. Are there 
two varieties -. Norxis. 

Lawrence, Mass. July 6, 1880). 

Remarks.— Yes, than 
World for April, 1876, mentions several “strains” 
his breed which were probably all of separate 
strain, (Upham 


NEw 


more two; the Poultry 


ot 
origin, the Windham Co 
& Spaulding;) the Norfolk County strain, bred 


and exhibited for many by A. H. Drake, 
Stoughton; the Essex County strain, and another 


Conn., 
years 


bred and probably originated in Worcester 
County, Mass. The editor of the Poultry World 
freely states his belief that the Plymouth Rocks 
were from the old hawk colored dung hill fowl, as 
a basis, crossed upon fowls of the Asiatic breed. 
The Plymouth Rock has for several years past 
been a very popular breed. They are heavier 
breasted than the Asiatics when young, and feather 


family 


out much earlier, making them less subject to dis- 
eases caused by heat, cold, or sudden changes in 
the weather. They are much less clamsy than 
Brahmas, and are consequently more difficult to 
confine inside of ordinary hen yard fences. Their 
ability to scale fences and roam the fields and gar- 
dens seems to be about their only fault, and this is 
no serious objection where there is plenty of room 


on farms at a distance from neighbors. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


Unless it is your intention to raise thorough- 
bred fowls for the purpose of getting fancy prices 
for eggs and fowls, a general mixture is the most 
protitable for every day use, although not perhaps 
so sure to attain distinction in any one direction. 

A new disease, called paralysis of the throat, 
has appeared among the horses in this vicinity to 
some extent. There have been but few deaths, 
although the disease is dangerous. The muscles 
of tha throat become inflamed so that the animal 
is unable to swallow. 

On the 22d of Jaly Mr. Wm. Crozier, North- 
port, L. I., received at New York per steamer State 
of Indiana, two Clydesdale stallions, three and 
four years old respectively, dappled bays, and 
weighing about 1700 pounds. They came in fine 
condition, and are said to be fully equal if not su- 
perior to any ever imported into the country. One 
is the get of Old Champion, the other of Loftus. 
A lot of fine trained Collies came out for Mr. C. on 
the same steamer. 

—At Syracuse, N. Y., they have a milk associa- 
tion, composed of farmers, for supplying the city 
with pure milk. They keep an agent and secre- 
tary to attend to the business, keep their own 
teams, employ their own men to distribute the 
milk, and board their own help. This association 
receives the product of 1600 cows; the amount of 
milk received is 3,808,000 quarts per year, an aver- 
age of 2380 quarts for each cow per year. These 
animals represent all breeds and crosses. 

—Crib-biting is often a habit, but may be caused 
by a disease. Indigestion occasions a constant 
irritation and uneasiness, which may impel the 
horse to take hold with the teeth and stretch the 
neck as a means of relief. From this grows the 
habit of crib-biting and wind-sucking, which 
ceases when the cause is removed. As a remedy 
give the horse in his feed, daily, for a few weeks, 
one drachm of copperas and half an ounce of ground 
ginger, and feed him upon cut feed, with crushed 
or ground grain, and an ounce of salt in each feed. 


—Paralysis of the hind quarters in pigs is some- 
times caused by inflammation of and consequent 
effusion upon the spinal marrow, causing pressure 
and loss of nerve power. Sensation and power of 
motion may often be restored by the application of 
a mild irritant to the loins. Turpentine or a thin 
paste of mustard rubbed upon the loins over the 
spine generally leads toacure. It is brought on 
by cold and damp quarters or exposure to cold 
rains, and is more frequent in young pigs than in 
Lambs are subject to a similar com- 
A chill will 


older ones. 
plaint, arising from the same causes. 
sometimes produce it very suddenly. 


—According to Dr. Brush, there is a marked dif- 
ference between the milk of cud-chewing and that 
of non-cud-chewing animals. The milk of the for- 
mer contains a variety of casein which, under the 
action of the digestive process, coagulates into a 
hard mass. The other kind of milk, to which hu- 
man, equine and ass’s milk belongs, does not 
coagulate into a hard mass, but into small granu- 
lar or floceulent masses, which are easily diffu- 
sible. In the milk of the cud-chewers there is but 
a small amount of sugar and a large amount of 
casein, while exactly the contrary is the case with 
the non-ruminants ; and this is the reason why the 
latter is better than cow’s milk for infants brought 





up by hand. 


faction of the investigator. 





Correspondence. 


Por the New England Farmer. 


CARE OF MOWING LANDS. 


The hay crop is one of importance to every 
farmer. With the seasons of this latitude, 
the growing of stock demands an ample sup- 
ply of forage, and it will probably be some 
time before ensilage will entirely supersede 
dry fodder. With the system of mixed farm- 
ing, as practiced in New England, with its 
diversified — its stock raising, its butter, 
cheese, and milk producing, there is a contin- 
ued demand for forage and forage crops. 
This demand is quite differently supplied than 
it was in the past, by a liberal introduction of 
soiling crops, as a substitute and aid for any 
deficiency that may occur in grazing in conse- 
quence of dry seasons, and scarcity from any 
cause. Previous to this practice in any gen- 
eral way, the supply of this deficiency was 
found in the grazing of mowing lands after the 
hay crop was secured and the aftermath a 
little started. For the time being, this might 
have been regarded as a beneficial practice, as 
ié iy cousidered by some, even at the present 
day; but, in pursuing such a practice, what 
was a legitimate result? and how bequeathed 
to succeeding generations? Unless very dif- 
ferent from a similar practice at the present 
day, a result would be a rapid deterioration 
of the hay crop, necessitating frequent bring- 
ing under the plough. 

Now, in those sections of country exempt 
from obstructions to culture, or the slopes of 
broken ledges, boulders and hilly surfaces, a 
systematic rotation of crops, with regular 
cultivation, may be practised with both pleas- 
ure and profit, but in other sections not so; 
there it is much better, when a field is well 
seeded down to grass, to keep it so as long as 
possible, leaving cultivation to the more fa- 
vorable sections of the farm, and with suitable 
care, this may be accomplished and secure 
excellent crops of hay from year to year. It 
may be said that, without extra care, deterio- 
ration must result, because a crop is removed 
with no return. Admitting the last part of 
the proposition, it must be borne in mind that 
more or less sustenance to all crops comes 
from the atmosphere and descending rains that 
convey food to the roots of the plants. But, 
admitting a loss coming to the soil in conse- 
quence of cutting the hay crop, how much 
greater must be the loss when the thoughtless 
farmer, by a careless system of grazing, not 
only removes from the surface the means of 
protection to the roots of the plant during 
winter, but also the means that nature has 
provided for at least a partial restoration to 
the soil in the decay of the aftermath. It is 
not recommended to abstain entirely from 
grazing or the cutting of aftermath, but that 
it be done judiciously. A suitable amount of 
aftermath answers more purposes than one; 
first, it serves as a protection to the grass roots 
in winter, keeping the surface much warmer, 
so that the grass is ready for an earlier start; 
it serves, in its decay, as a means of fertiliz- 
ing the soil; it also serves as a-mulch, and as 
such, protects the soil in early droughts, from 
any injurious effects, and also keeps the soil 
cool and moist, which, after mowing, notwith- 
standing warm weather, encoyrages the im- 


mediate starting of the succeeding growth ;, 


and,, withal, the tendency is to induce a much 
thicker and heavier growth. Now, all this is 
directly the reverse of what follows the close 
feeding of mowing lands. Let a field be 
closely grazed, even after the surface has be- 
come frozen, and there is nothing to protect 
the roots of the grass, nor is there anything to 
aid in keeping the snow from blowing off such 
fields, and as spring opens, the grass is slow 
in starting, and is spindling; warm weather 
comes on, there is but little to shade the 
ground, and it begins to grow dry. ‘The hay 
is cut, the roots nearly dry up, hardly any af- 
termath starts, and the popular verdict is 
**that field has run out,” and must be brought 
under the plough iu urdes sesture its lost 
fertility. 

Well, such a course is enough to run out 
the best mowing lands that are to be found, 
unless some special system of procedure is 
adopted to counteract the injurious effects. 
lake a poor piece of ground, or one that pro- 
duces but little grass, and omit grazing or 
cutting any grass for a number of years, and 
see if the amount of grass that grows is not 
very considerably increased ; or still further, 
cut one crop of grass and leave the rest to the 
soil, and if other things are equal, see if the 
crop does not gradually increase. 

The object of this article is to discourage 
excessive grazing of mowing lands. Experi- 
ence has proved the disadvantage of doing so, 
and observation, coupled with experience, has 
proved the advantage of protecting mowing 
from injudicious grazing. The laws of the 
State of Connecticut prohibit animals from 
running at large in the highways; as a result, 
where practicable, the grass upon the road- 
sides has been mowed once each year, and 
left to itself, and it is hazarding nothing to 
say that, with such treatment, the crop in the 
ten or fifteen years of such practice, has fully 
doubled. Now, if it will do that in the high- 
ways, and where no fertilizing material can 
come from the travelled way, why should not the 
same result follow a similar course in enclosed 
fields? It has been done, and can be done, 
but it must be remembered that this is where 
grass is at first comparatively light; and yet, 
although in case of grass that is what might 
be termed heavy, it cannot be doubled. It 
can be improved by this course, and then, with 
judicious top dressing, a field natural to grass, 
once seeded to grass, may be kept so fora 
long term of years. Such fields are in exist- 
ence which have been mowed for twenty-five 
or more years, and received but a moderate 
occasional top dressing. 

Farmers should not complain at any seem- 
ing ill luck, nor fancy that unpropitious sea- 
sons or weather are the chief cause of their 
failures, if such occur; but should carefully 
examine their own mode of procedure, to see 
if some error may not be discovered that will 
explain the cause of results to the full satis- 
When this is 
done there will be less dried up mowing lots, 
and much less complaint of their ‘‘running 
out.” WittuMm H. Yromans. 

Columbia, Conn., 1880. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 


I have been a constant reader of your valu- 
able paper for several yeqrs, and have taken 
much interest, as every farmer ought to, in 
what has been published in regard to special 
fertilizers. Allow me, through your columns, 
to give my brother farmers a little of my ex- 
perience. My farm, of some two hundred 
acres, situated in the westerly part of Con- 
cord, near Powder Mill Village, consists 
mostly of plain land, with sandy subsoil. The 
first year I moved on to it I cut hardly enough 
fodder to winter a horse and two cows. Asa 
consequence, wishing to improve it and in- 
crease my crops as fast as possible, I have 
bought and used fertilizers from most of the 
leading manufacturers. Last year I tried 
Bowker’s Stockbridge manure for corn, on a 
field I planted to pop corn, sowing part broad- 
cast, and putting the remainder in the hill. 
The result of the investment, though not sat- 
isfactory, was not a losing one. As last year 
was a poor one for corn, in this region, per- 
haps I should attribute the failure of that suc- 
cess they claim for the manure, in part to the 
season. Just what I thought, as I watched 
the growth of the corn, was that it needed 
something else to help it along. 

This year I made up my mind to try Brad- 
ley’s X. L. phosphate. I purchased two tons 
of their agent in South Acton, taking the bar- 
rels as they came, out of a lot he was selling 
from. I mention this that no one may think 
I had an article expressly prepared for me. I 
sowed one ton of this broadcast—the other I 
put in the hill, the same as I did with the 
Stockbridge on a field of some four acres. This 
piece of land, besides being naturally rath- 
er poor, I had cropped with rye for two 

ears previous, without manure of ef kind. 
planted it to pop corn the first of June. 
It came up well, took a vigorous start, and 
has continued to grow with wonderful ra- 
idity until now it stands about four feet 
Eigh, and is just tasseling out. It is very 
even and of a dark rich green color. Tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that not a 
shovelful of manure or a spoonful of any other 
fertilizer was used, I think I can safely chal- 
lenge any farmer in Middlesex county to show 
a field that will equal it. All interested are 
cordially invited to come and see for them- 
selves. 

Some, on reading this article, will want to 
ask why I did not wait till harvest time before 
writing. I answer that I am sure of fodder 
enough to handsomely pay me, if I do not get 
an ear of corn, and that they may expect to 
hear from me again next fall. 

J. C. RicHarpson. 

Concord, Mass., July 20, 1880. 


Selections. 


EXHAUSTION OF SOIL, 


The following, from the pen of Dr. J. R 
Lawes, to the London Agricultural Gazette, 
is worth the attention of all farmers :—‘‘It is 
now exactly forty years since we began to ex- 
haust a portion of one of my fields by contin- 
uous unmanured wheat crops. It may there- 
fore be interesting to show the evidence we 
are in a position to bring forward upon the 
subject of exhaustion as regards the soil at 
Rothamstead. It would appear probable that 
the annual decline due to exhaustion may 
amount from one-quarter to one-third of a 
bushel of wheat per acre per annum. If we 
take the smaller quantity and add to it the 
ordinary proportion of straw, the result would 
be equivalent to about forty pounds of pro- 
duce ; and, as there is but little doubt that the 
bulk of the organic matter of the crop is ob- 
tained from the atmosphere, the amount of 
matter annually taken from the soil by these 
forty pounds of produce (including the nitro- 
gen it contained) would be between two 
povwin ard three pounds. The evidence 
rived from other experiments in the same field 
proves that the decline in produce is dr“'to 
an absence of nitrogen, as also that iwunerals 
are in excess, but the actcal amount of nitro- 
gen that these forty pounds of produce would 
have contained would be less than one-hali 
pound in weight! 

It will, I am afraid, appear to your agricul- 
tural readers something like an absurdity to 
suppose that one-half-pound more or less, of 
any substance upon an acre of ground could 
have an appreciable influence upon a crop. | 
may observe, however, that this annual de- 
cline of forty pounds of produce, small as it 
appears to be, amounts in forty years to ten 
bushels per acre. Analyses of the soil made 
at different times show that the nitrogen is 
declining, and as the free use of minerals in 
an adjoining experiment does not prevent the 
decline of the crop, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that the gradual decline in the 
produce is due to the diminishing amount of 
nitrogen in the soil. 

As far as the wheat crop is concerned, it 
would appear that the total amount of produce 
to be obtained from any soil must depend 
very much upon the stores of nitrogen already 
in the land. It is true that the soil obtains a 
certain amount of ammonia from the rainfall, 
and it probably condenses more or less from 
the atmosphere; but, on the other hand, 
drainage carries away every year more or less 
nitrogen in the form of nitric acid; and it is 
evident the atmospheric supply, whatever it 
may amount to, does not suffice to prevent a 
decline of the crop; it is therefore also evi- 
dent that the source from which the forty 
crops obtained their supply must have been 
the stores of nitrogen already existing in the 
soil when the experiment commenced ; fur- 
ther, it seems most probable that the yield of 
future crops will depend upon the amount of 
nitrogen liberated each year from the soil.” 


de. 


“A LITTLE FARM WELL TILLED.” 


There has been some lament over the ten- 
dency in this country to mass great areas of 
real estate under one management, and fears 
haw been expressed that, in the West, at 
least, we shall sometime experience the evils 
of landlordism which have cursed older parts 
of the world. But such fears appear to be 
groundless. We have no law of entail, and 
the probability that these vast areas will re- 
main under a single management for more 
than one or two generations is rather small 
rhe big farms of the West are proving com 
parative failures. Dalrymple, the Dakota 
farmer, and Glenn, the California nabob, have 
not succeeded well. The Sullivan farm in II- 
linois has been cut up, and the work of sub- 
division is more likely to go on than that of 
accumulation. The Toronto Globe points out 
that great farms require a vast amount of ma- 
chinery, which, to be made profitable, must be 
kept at the same work year after year. The 
most successful farmers of the West are those 
who own comparatively small farms, which 
they can keep entirely under their own su- 
pervision and manage with little help, and im 
prove rather than deteriorate, by a proper ro 
tation of crops 

A still better example of the superiority of 
small farms over big ones, is found nearer 
home, in the market gardens near the great 
cities. Some of the finest of these we know 
of, are in the vicinity of Boston. For an ex- 
ample, there is one of five or six acres within 
the limits of that city, which produces its 
owner a clear annual income of from $3000 to 
$5000. Instead of spending his money for 
machinery and labor, the farmer devotes his 
capital largely to the enrichment of his 
ground. The amount of manure he applies 
to his few acres almost wasteful, but 
the results prove his wisdom. Within two or 
three weeks he has marketed from a small 
patch $175 worth of string beans. His early 
potatoes are already dug and have brought 
him something like $2000, and the ground 
where they grew is already at work producing 
a second crop of vegetables. The amount of 
‘*truck” which he manages to secure from his 
few acres, which lie about his bouse and barns, 
is really marvelous, but the secret is high cul- 
tivation and a scientific method. The same 
method may be applied anywhere in Massa- 
chusetts, and the dawdling away over hun- 
dreds of acres, and getting only half a crop, 
and at the same time impoverishing the soil, is 
the sheerest folly.—Spring/ield Union. 
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SYSTEM IN FARMING. 





it is to succeed, and whoever ignores a clear 
foresighted way of conducting farming will 
soon have no farming, for if he is depending 
on it fora living he will become bankrupt, 
and if doing it for amusement, the drain on 
the capital will be so heavy as to cause pru- 
dence to step in and end such a losing trans- 
action. Such men are so conceited as to im- 
agine themselves competent without any look- 
ing forward, and they will make inadequate 
preparation for winter, have nothing in readi- 
ness by the time it is wanted, and if anything 
goes wrong it is laid at the door of some 
other than the right person. There is nota 
more pitiable and contemptible man than the 
one who thinks himself ‘smarter’ than any 
one else, and yet runs around seeking to 
charge all his shortcomings to others, while 
he is alone to blame. 

There are men who are too stingy to 
make good fences or properly repair 
those which are rotting or tumbling down, 
and who yet talk of being stock farmers. 
They will buy grade Short-horns, grade Jer- 
seys, mongrels of all colors and size, and ex- 
pect the public to admire their animals and 
believe them to be something superior. Now 
by using good, pure-bred bulls and raising 
the calves, improvements could be made in 
these grades, but those niggardly souls will 
begrudge the trouble to raise the calves and 
either sell them for veal or let them go with 
the cow, toadairyman. System would raise 
all the heifer calves, and by using good bulls, 
each generation would become better. Any 
man with sufficient capital would commence 
with some really good, pure bred stock and 
breed and sell first-class animals, and thus 
conduct the breeding on a system of continu- 
ally selling at double and treble the price of 
common stock and gaining extra profits. 
System, too, will cause any man of intelli- 
gence to have every department methodically 
conducted, and not have anything delayed or 
capriciously changed from the rotation of 
regular course; but the shiftless farmer will 
have a piece of ploughing in the middle of a 
meadow, and a field of corn with no fence be- 
tween it and the pasture, and then every 
neighbor will be complaining of injury from 
stock through bad fences. He will also be so 
simple as to attempt to fatten, in the winter, 
cows that have been in milk and have lost 
their flesh, and perhaps some coarse, big- 
boned steers.—Cor. Ohio Farmer. 





THE DRAFT HORS 


No horse is scarcer or commands a better 
rice than the large, stylish coach or carriage 
soot Every day at our auction marts we 
see plain looking, under sized animals sell- 
ing for a mere song, notwithstanding that they 
possess speed all the way from 2:50 to 3:30. 
One of our dealers tells us that he has orders 
for a matched team that he cannot procure, 
and one that he tried to buy in York State, 
they asked two thousand five hundred dollars 
for. A correspondent writing from Nashville, 
Tenn., to a New York paper, says: “We 
hoped to find a pair of superior carriage horees 
here, but not a coacher could we find or hear 
of in this vicinity.” Now this speaks in 
stronger language than we can use in favor of 





hreeding the most profitable family of horses 





There must be a system in every business if 


that can be bred—the carriage, coach or park 
horse. Breed as sagaciously as you may, 
there will always be a sufficient number of 
under-sized horses for home In breed- 
ing, don’t mix up the different families : breed 
for a purpose. Let the dam and sire be good 
representatives of their class Breed the draft 
mare to the draft horse; the highly bred 
finely finished large bay mare to the park 
No matter if he is as grand a trot 
ter as Blackwood, Jr.—all the better—as to 
his grand appearance and fine size he adds re- 
markable speed; im fact, breeding is 
densed into a few words: Breed for what you 
want, remembering always that ‘‘like begets 
like.” ‘*Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.”—Afield and Afle 
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DECENCY TOWARD HORSES. 


A horse cannot be screamed at and cursed, 
without becoming less valuable in every par- 
ticular. To reach the highest degree of value 
the animal should be perfectly gentle and al- 
ways reliable, b»+ of it expects every moment 
that it is in «ne harnés. to be ‘‘jawed” at and 
struck, it will be in a constanestuve OF fervous- 
Nees, and in its excitement as liable 
through fear, to do something which is not 
expected, as togo along doing what you started 
it to do. It is possible to train a horse to be 
governed by the word of mouth, almost as 
completely ag it is to train a child, and in such 
training the horse reaches its highest value 
When a horse is soothed by the gentle words 
of bis driver—and we have seen him calmed 
down from great excitement by no other 
means—it may be very fairly concluded that 
he is a valuable animal! for all practical pur- 
poses, and it may be certainly concluded that 
the man who has such power over him, is a 
bumane man and a sensible one But all this 
means that the man must secure the 
animal's confidence. Only in exceptional in- 
vicious If he 


simply 


stances is a horse stubborn or 
understands his surroundings, and what is re- 
quired of him, he gives no trouble. As al- 
most every reader must know, if the animal 
when frightened can be brought up to the ob 
ject he will become calm. The reason is that 
understands that there is nothing to fear 
] in 


ence 


he 
So he must be taught to have confi 
the man who handles him, and then this pow- 
erful animal, which usually no man could han 
dle, if it were disposed to will 
give no trouble Ihe very 

fore, which we would lay down for the man 
agement of the horse, is gentleness and good 
sense on the part of the driver. Bad drivers 
make bad horses usually Western Rura 


be vicio is, 


best rule, there 


SAVING MANURE. 


George C. Clark writes to the Elmira Far 
mers’ Club as follows: ‘‘I find the dis« 
in your club are often on the ‘How to 
Make Manure and how to Use it.’ My plan 
l have not seen suggested Now this is the 
plan I adopted nearly three ago: | 
graded my barnyards into a basin shape, the 
part my cow stable window 
hen | settled a cistern five feet deep and 
eleven feet square Then I laid my walls 
with water cement, so when done it was eight 
feet square. Then I made a stout 
frame and placed it in the centre to receive a 
flagstone covering. This is all below the sur- 
face and inclined toward the centre. Then I 
put inarubber chain pump high enough to 
spout out the drainage into a hogshead stand- 
ing on trucks. I heave the manure from the 
stable right on to the cistern. ‘This protects 
it from frost. The drainage from other sta- 
bles all centres into the cistern. Now, the 
leaching of the manure heaps is what I save 
land. I use a street sprinkler 


Usseions 


S ibje t 


years 


lowest under 


wooden 


to saturate my 
Drive about twenty rods and back, the load is 
Last year | saw a decided im 
meadow, timothy tall and 
I use the Liege 

potatoes. It 

death to the 
fertilizers 
ferti 

the 


dis harged 
provement in my 
coarse, sold it for retail hay 

to mix with Paris green on my 
well as 


nd 


ia a good fertilizer as 
bugs. I never invested in 
I think a farm that can’t furnish its own 
lizers is no farm for The above 8 
cheapest and easiest handled and spread on 
the fields I save every 
| think it worth as much as so many 
manure.” 


patent 
me 


over 100 loads vear 


loads ot 


BUILDINGS MADE OF CONCRETE, 


Few farmers know how to build a concrete 
wall, yet it is a very simple job, and in many 
cases would prove an excellent wall for build- 
ings and cellars. To build such a wall you 
need to set 3x4 joist at the corners, then at 
intervals of about eight feet along the out- 
side of the wall, placing the joists opposite 
and about eighteen inches apart. On the in- 
side of the joist set up plank about a foot 
wide. There will be fifteen inches between 
these planks, which will be the thickness of 
the wall. Fora large building, which would 
have heavy floor timbers, the wall might be 
two feet thick; for a piggery or other small 
buildings it need not be so thick. Have a ce- 
ment made by mixing a barrel of good cement 
with three barrels fine plastering sand and 
four barrels clean gravel. Wet this when 
mixed so it will be thin enough to pour, and 
fill between the planks about three inches 
deep, then in that pack small stones as close- 
ly as possible—the more closely the stones 
pack the less cement it will take. Then pour 
on more cement and put in more stones, until 
your space is full. The work must be so 
planned as to use your cement and get the 
stones in it before it has time to harden. Fora 
heavy wall planks may be raised in twenty- 
four hours after the space is filled. Raise 
them about ten inches, and go on as before. 
I have seen a large barn built in that way 
which has stood many years; costs about the 
same as timber wall when built, and needs no 





paint, no shingles, no repairs of any sort, 
while the walls are fire-proof and rat-proof 
— Young Farmer, Boston Journal. 





OUR MANY USES FOR MUCK, 


Muck is cooling to the soil in summer, and 
warming in the winter; it collects moisture 
and retains it; it areates the earth, is a reser- 
voir of ammonia and other elements of plant 
food, not the least of which are its crumbling 
shells and fragments of petrifactions. Have 
we cuttings or root-grafts to protect from 
drouth or frost, we apply muck, not fearing 
to cover them from sight ; have we new straw- 
berries from each plant of which we expect 
hundreds of new plants, we cover the earth 
with muck; have we rare grapes or raspber- 
ries, from which extaordinary growth is de- 
sired, a bushel or more of muck compost is 
worked in the soil about them; have we 
quinces or dwarf pears, the roots of which 
forage near home, we mulch with muck; have 
we an old orchard we wish to rejuvenate we 
apply muck broadcast: have we newly plant- 
ed trees, we guard against drought with 
muck; have we flower beds, or rose hedges, 
we apply muck ; have we manure in the stable 
or poultry yard, or wastes of the house that 
might poison the well and spring if buried ; 
have we ashes in the pit, or bone-dust in the 
bin, by composting with muck we guard 
against loss of the better parts, and greatly 
enhance their fertilizing capacity. Fearing 
my friend J. J. Thomas may charge me with 
quackery, I hasten to add that I do not pre- 
scribe muck under all circumstances and con- 
ditions. Our clayey loam, liable to harden 
after heavy storms, cries out loudly for muck ; 
how soils of different character might be af 
fected I canaot state from experience.—Cor- 
resp. N. Y. Tribune. 


Hungarian Grass.—A_ quick 
plant is required for the production of a sec- 
ond crop upon the early rye or other stubble, 
and this is well supplied in the Hungarian 
grass. If the season is warm and the mois- 
ture sufficient, with a rich soil, a large crop 
of this valuable fodder may be produced in 
from six to eight weeks. About one bushel 
of seed is required per acre, to be sown broad- 
cast and slightly harrowed in. From the 
rapidity of its growth, the Hungarian grass 
may be safely sown as late as July; but the 
best results may be expected when sown as 
early as June. Sown at intervals of a week 
or 80 it will give a succession of excellent suc- 
culent green fodder, and that when other 
green food is often scarce. The plant, when 
allowed to ripen fully, has a head bearing a 
multitude of hard, sharp bristles or awns, 
which are irritating to the stomach, especially 
those of horses which have fed abundantly 
upon it. ‘Trouble from these can be avoided 


growing 





by cutting the crop so soon as the head is 
formed, and at the same time a better fodder 
in all other respects is obtained. Its excel- 
lence as a soiling crop is only equalled by its 
value for fodder when cured as hay. A few 
acres of Hungarian grass on any farm isa 
good index of thoughtful and profitable farm- 





ng.—American Agriculturist. 
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New England Berio. 
gDARLING & KEITH, 


424 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ** ‘ « 

Business Notices, first ‘ FS 
Rach subsequent “ wzm@< « « 

Reading Matter Notices, ... 50 “ « 


Advertisements must be sent in as carly in the week 


complete. 
eral gain of the South in population, is greater 


THE 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 

It has been confidently expected that one 
result of the present year’s census would be 
to show that the Southern States were not 
gaining in population to so great a degree as 
the Northern States, and that the South as a 
whole would lose several Congressmen in the 
new apportionment to be made on the basis of 
the Census of 1880. The returns, however, 


as far as received, do not bear out this ex- 


pectation, although as yet they are quite in- 
Still, as far as reported, the gen- 


N EW _ENGLAN Dd 


_FARMER-- ‘ees AN 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, 
1880. 

We present herewith a table of the coming Cattle 
Shows and Fairs in New England and elsewhere, 
so fur as our record goes at present, and, desiring 
to make our list as full and complete as possi- 
ble so as to include every Cattle Show in New 
England, at least, we again ask our friends and 
correspondents to furnish us full and accurate in- 
formation, for the benefit of all concerned, of the 
times and places of holding County, Town, or Dis- 
trict Shows which are not included in the table 
here given. 


State, Provincial, &c. 
. » » Montgomery . . . . Nov. 8, 13 


Alabama,.... 
. New York,. : Sept. 15-Nov. 20 


American Institute, 


AGRICULTURAL 


that the end of the matter will be to establish still 
more firmly the British power in the East. 

Mr. Gladstone is seriously indisposed, and has 
been obliged to retire temporarily from participa- 
tion in public business and attendance at the 
House of Commons. It is thought that he will be 
compelled to absent himself from the House for 
the remainder of the session. 

The Irish Compensation bill has been very deci- 
sively defeated in the House of Lords, the vote in 
its favor being only 51 to 282 in opposition. 

Sir Bartle Frere has at length been recalled from 
the Governorship of the Cape of Good Hope. 
£190,000 in Japanese gold coin which arrived in 
London on Friday, was on Saturday purchased 
for exportation to the United States. 

Recent heavy rains have done much damage to 
the crops in the midlands, Nuneaton and Notting- 
ham districts. Serious damage is also reported 
from Kent and Essex. Grazing lands between 

Plaistow and Burking are five or six inches under 


_AND 


In Candia, N. H., July 20, Benj. © 76 
' y* 2 7 mos, 
In Greentield, N. HH, . Jul 2, Melind ro 
B. F. Osgood of "Manche ster, N. H., 900. — i 





Be Persons ordering articles’ advertised in 


our columna, will please say that they saw 


the advertisement in the NE Ww ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


Hew 3 





Advertisements. 


LADIES 


Will Find Bargains 





_}AMILY N EWSPAPER. --- “SATURDAY, AUGUST ‘ 


1886, 





PERCHERON STALLION 
“IRON DUKE,” 


Sire, Imp. Washington, 


First Prize Medal and Diploma at 
Centennial. 


This Stallion—three years old 
L on April 7th—weighs at present, 
1250 pounds—will stand for a 
limited number of Mares at 
“FERRYCLIFFE FARM,” 


FERRY ROAD, ... BRISTOL, R. L, 
during this season. Terms $15.00, payable at 
time of service in all cases. Mares not proving in foal 
can be returned the foilowing season. 

Mares can be boarded at the Farm at reasonable 


Dam, Nannie. 


ALI, SIZES ANT 


CAST IRON, 


CIDER MILLS: 


Union, Monitor, Excelsior, Jr., Hutchinson’s Family, Farmer’s Favorite. 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES, 


LATE 


EST IMPROVEME NTS. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS 


WROUGHT IRON, 


Cranberry Rakes, Apple Parers, Meadow Shoes, Bush Seythes and Snaths, 
Bush Hooks, Corn Knives, Flails, Fruit Gatherers. 





than the average gain for the whole country, 
though not of course equal to the increase in 
the great West. Virginia has enumerated 
406,149 people in the 2d supervisor district, 
and a similar increase throughout the State 
would give a population of 1,000,000—a gain 
of 400,000 since 1870. North Carolina fig- 
ures outa total of 1,385,000 people from the 
returns of nine representative counties in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, against 1,071,361 
ten years ago. South Carolina has apparent- 
ly barely held her own, if she has not lost, 
but Florida’s vote in recent years indicates a 
steady growth. Georgia’s cities have all 
gained in such healthy fashion that the State 
shared in the general increase. 
and 
increase 


HORSE POTATO DIGGER. 


Will save its cost on an acre of Potatoes.---One of the greatest Labor- 
Saving Implements now used. 


CRASS SEEDS. 


All the best known English and American varieties. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL at LOWEST PRICES. 


4a Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Nos. 51, 52 and 53 North Market St., BOSTON, 


FALL PLOUGHING. 


The New “LION” Hard 


. Guelph, Sept. 21, 22 
Cincinnati, O.,8ept. &Oct. 9 
. Meriden, ... . «Sept. 21, 24 
Dover, . . . + «Sept. 27-Oct, 2 
- - Chicago, . . . . Sept. 8-Oct. 23 
. . Pittsburg, Pa, ee, 2Oct. 9 
« Chicago, +. + « ov. 15, 20 
Springtield, . . Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
ee Indianapolis, . » Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
Indiana Northern, + eee nat en te 6, 10 
Indiana, N. E., . « Waterloc Oct. 4, 8 
International Sheep, Wool, &e., P hiludeiphia, Sept. 20 
lowa, . Des Moines, . Sept. 6, 10 
Kansas, . Topeka, «+ +s : Sept. 13, 18 
Ke ntucky, * Louisville ° . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Kentucky, North East, Florence, . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Massachusetts Hort., . Boston, e+ + « « . Sept. 14, 17 
Maine, + « » Sept. 21, 24 
Michigan, + « « Sept. 13, 17 
Michigan, West, . Grand Ra vids, . Sept. 20, 25 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, - Sept. 6, 11 
Montana,... . Helena, Sept. 6, 11 
National an . Washingion, D.C., Oct. 4, 9 
Nebraska, ..... ».Omaha, - 20, 26 
New E ngiand, . Worcester, Mass., . Sept. 7, 10 
Ne w Jersey, Waverly, Sept. ‘ 
Albany, «+++. Sept. 1 
. Rochester, . . . Sept. 20-Oct. 1 
Ohio, Hicksville, . Sept. 21, 24 
Columbus, . Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
. Cleveland, . Sept. 6, 11 
. Dayton,. . . . Aug. 30-Bept. 3 


Canada Central, .. 
Cincinnati Lodustrial, 
Connecticut, ...- 
Delaware, 

b xposition, 
Exposition, 
lilinois Fat Stock, 
Illinois, 

Indiana, .. 


as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
oe o—but will be — the risk of the owner. Apply to 


NDREW LYNCH, Farmer. 


GET THE BEST! 
SOLUBLE 
Pacific Guano. 


If the hay 


water. The tributaries, also, in many parts of the 
country have overflown their banks, destroying the 
cut hay. 

There is an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia 
among the cattle in Nottinghamshire and York- 
shire. 

All fears of further distress in Ireland are aban- 
doned. Mr. Dillon, member for Tipperary, de- 
clares that the funds now held by the relief com- 
mittees and Catholic and Protestant hiearchy are 
sufficient for the relief of the existing distress in 
the counties where the potatoes are still unripe. 
Dillon says there is no further need of American 
contributions. 

The Irish land agitators will renew this year the 
agitation of the land question, which was so vigor- 
ously pushed during the last autumn and winter, 
and which was temporarily stopped by the famine. 
Mr. Dillon states that any amount of money that 
may be needed will be readily subscribed and easi- 
ly raised in America. 

France. 

The elections to the Councils General on Sun- 
day were overwhelmingly in favor of the Republi- 
cans who have made large gain’ in every quarter. 
Returns received up to Tuesday morning, show 
PIR 13, 1s | the election of 804 Republicans and 820 Conserva- 
. Aug. 24, 27 | tives. Eighty-one second ballots will be necessa- 
Ontario, Hamilton, . . «Sept. w0-Oct. 4] ry. The Republican gains are 189. 

Pennsylvania, - Philadelphia, . Sept. 6,18] "In accordance with the convention between 

Khode Island. . . . Cranston, . .. « . Sept. 21,23) France and the United States, instituting a com- 

99a Fy eo Mo Oct 4 mission to adjudicate claims for private losses 

Texas, .. sul “Austin, ».. .. Oct. 19,23 | arising from the secession war and the Franco- 

Vermont,. ... .. . Montpelier, . Sept. 14, 17 | German war, France has appointed M. Geotfrey 

Wisconsin, . ... . . Madison, Sept. 6, 10 commissioner, M. Limen agent and M. Chambran 
councilor. 

France and Mexico have agreedato resume di > 
matic relations, and will appoint their respective * 
representatives Oct. 5, 

A heavy rain storm occurred on Saturday doing 
immense damage to the crops. In Paris during 
the storm, the masonry gave way ina portion of 
the main sewer in Boulevard St. Michael, making 
a gap in the roadway twenty yards long by twenty 
yards deep. The officials state that it will be im- 
possible to prevent one house from falling into the 
catacombs under it. 

The Cate Europeanne, speaking of the agri ‘ult- 
ural show, says it had hoped for # better harvest. 
It is said the present crisis is partly due to a lack 
of facilities of communication with America, and 
that journal advocates a remission of taxation, im- 
proved means of transportation and revision of the 
land tax. 


—AT—— 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S 


— [I N—— 


RIBBONS 


—AT— 


3c, 4c, 5c up to 28c. Some of them 6 
inches wide, in every color wanted. 


HAMBURG 
EDGINGS 


lc, 2c, 3c, 4c, 5e, 6e, Ze, Be, 9c, 10¢, 


12c, 14c, 15c up to 175¢ a yard, all nicely GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


embroidered. 
ENERAL SELLING AG ENTS, 


LACE STOCK |" Berk Buiiting, stato stet, 
Marked Down to close. LATEST — —_ 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, | HORSE-POWERs, 


53c, 65e, 75c, 86c, 96, 107c, 115¢, 120¢ 
and 125c a yard. These 


DRESS SILKS 


Are a special offering as to quality and 
prices. 


A mark down in Toilet Soaps, Extracts, Colognes, 
Real Gold Finger Rings, Vases, China Ware, Dinner 
Sets, Tea Sets, Triple Plated 'Silve ‘rware, Kitchen 
Goods, Shoes, Jewelry, Combs, Buttons, Bracelets, 
Baskets, Picture Frames. Ked Chairs, vse; Ham- 
mocks 56¢ up; Ladies’ and Children’s tine Kid Boots, 
Shoes, Slippers, Sandals, cheap for such very choice 
goods as we now offer; Fayal Shade Hats, ag 2le up- 
ward. Closing out Ladies’ Neckties 6c, 8 10¢, 12c, 
ise, 170, 20c, 25c up to $2.50 for elegant goods 
Handkerchiefs in Linen, Silk, Cotton, Gauze, ete. All 
have been reduced in price—just 20 per cent. Ladies 
and Gentlemen should call for these Ties, Handker- 


Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 


solid nonpareil measure. 





rransient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

&@ The above are neé prices for all advertising less 
tian $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agente 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 


No farmer can afford to do without it. 
crop is short, there is plenty of time to sow 


MILLET, HUNCARIAN, 
OATS AND BARLEY, 


and get a good crop of Fodder, provided a prompt and 
active fertilizer is used, so that the young plants may 
be pushed rapidly forw ard. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


fs such a fertilizer. Orders filled promptly by local 
agents, Or on application to 





N.H. 
FRANKLIN Co., MAss. 
» MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 


WM. H. FROST, oos Co., 
RUSSELL SMITH, 

G. W. NYE,...- 

LESTER BARNES, ... > 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, .. 
¥. W. CHEEVER,. ...-. 
A. W. WINGATE, ... -« 


must have 


New York, Western, 
. Indiana & N. Ww. 


Missouri gains 215,525 in 43 counties, 
counts on 2,375,000 altogether, an 
of 653,980 for the State. Eleven Tennessee 
counties about Chattanooga have gained all 
the way from 3 to 102 per cent. Kentucky 


151,815 in 42 counties, 


Ww ASHINGTON Co., VT. 
» WINDHAM Co., Vr. 


. CILESHIRE Co., N. H. Ohio, North, 


Ohio Southern,. . . 
Ohio Tri-State,. . . . Toledo, 
Ohio Central, . Mechanicsburg, 


Metal, 


Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
nout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
always show how far they have 


tlens wit 
on their tabel will finds an increase of 
and hopes that she has grown from 1,321,011, 
in 1870, to 1,734,331. The 2d congressional 
district in West Virginia, in the southern end 


Divectory, 
of the State, has grown 60 per cent. to 228,- 


appear in this 090, 
in the 


paid u 











Farmers’ 


MAINE. 


. ey ae Arkansas a on 750,000, a growth | Somerset, West, . North Anson, . . . Sept. 20, 30 


Louisiana increases 21 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
and Tex- 


nong the best and most reliable 


of over 50 per cent. 
» Laconia Sept. 21, 23 
») , ’ 
or 68,240 in 21 parishes ; toa... "Oct. 5 
. Kast Lempster. « «Oct. 
. Se “ 30-Oct. 
ct. 


Belknap, .. ++ 0s 
Cheshire, °° 
Lempster, 

Murlow, 

Newport 

Walpole, 


per cent., 
INSURANCE. 

Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
AVRIL 1, 1880, CASH FUND, $393,677.64. 
Dividens paid on every expiring Policy 5&0 per cent. 
on 6 years ; 3O per cent. on , and 20 per cent. 

¢ Liabilities, Surplus, 

,00 Lis Company pays for damage by 
ining, where nom irks of fire are visible. the 
ISRAEL W. MUNRKOK, Pres't 

A. HOWLAND, Sec’v. 17 


PRODU Cc E. . 


¢. ©. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, ECCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 


Nos. 79 & SIL Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 


as already foots up 91 counties, less than. half, 
per Ne ewport, 


cent., 
. Walpole, 


with an average gain of over 90 
which would give the State 1,500,000 people 


If the completed returns bear out these esti- 


v0 € Or Sept. 21, 2: 
VERMONT. 
Addison Co., . . . . » Middlebury, 
mates, the relative importance of the South i in | Battenkill Valley, . . Factory Point. . . Sept. 29, ¢ 
Caledonia, «2 6 + + «8 St. Jolnsbury, . Sept. F 
National councils during the next ten prone, be 
sumoille e+ + » Sept. 
vars, will be much greater than had been ? 


Orange, ..«e-.« . bradford, . «ee. Sept. 
enerally anticipated at the North. 


. Aug. 31-Sept. « 


} years 
S790, 000, 


Oe eee 


ate 


ewe ean Sheldon, 
. Morrisville, 
Bradford, 


“. 


for One, Two, and losee Horses. 
MACHINES FO 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Superior to the so-called “Chilled.’ 


by: me Bi 


THE BEST SWIVEL PLOW MADE. 


Cubes, « «4 - Bartov, .... . . Sept. 
Orwell Far. Club, - Orwell, + ee « » Sept. 
Poultney Indust. Soc., Poultney, ... . . Sept. 
Kutland, Rutland, .... .Sept. 
Union, ....... .St. Albans, ... . Sept. 
Union, Tunbridge, » « oo 
W oodstock - « « Sept. ‘ 
Windsor & Windham, Perkinsville, .. . Sept. 
Windham Co Fayetteville, » » Sept. 
Wilmi Wilmington, « « Oct. 
White Bethel, .... . . Sept. 


ye 
ir 
ee 


yxewee 


RS komo R SRE ak 





Germany. 

The new taxes and duties voted by Parliament 
in 1879 have deceived the expectations of the Gov- 
ernment. The tobacco duties alone have shown a 
return of 30,000,000 marks less than was expected. | chiefs, ete., at the rear part of the Store. Good bar- 
It is, therefore, necessary to invent new means for | gains can be found. Fuil line of Middletown Springs, Vt. 
increasing the revenue, and a conference of the Fi- The most satisfactory machines in the market. 


nance Ministers of the several States of the Em- GENTS’ WHITE SHIRTS HIGHEST AWARD at all competitive exhibitions. 
J 


pire has been held in Coburg to devise means for Don’t fall to send for Circulars and Price List, which 
LAUNDERED 75c., $1.00. 


relieving the Central Government from the neces- 7 will be furnished free. Address as above. 1327 
sity of soliciting funds yearly in the shape of ma- U Ni DERWEAR STOC BRIDGE 
50c, Fhe, S7e, $1.00, all good value! 


triculatory contributions from the State Legisla- 
sest Linens! 


tures by substituting an imperial tax, leviable 
— FOR —f 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL LOST 
HIS LIFE. 


Brig. Gen. Evelyn Wood, who accompanied 
ex-Empress Eugenie to Zululand, has sent to 


HOW 


ee 


the papers a description of the death of the Kiver, 


Prince Imperial, collected from independent | |, ; ; 
tage - : é Barnstable,. . - Barns table, ... . Sept. 2 
narratives of eighteen of the Zulus who par- | Berkshire, eee ee 
es . . " ee re faunton, o2e 6 on Sept. ‘ 
ticipated in the attack on the Prince’s party, ; Charlemont, : Sept. 2! 

. > . =. 4 > = ee . . . . Sept. : ip ae 
and showing that the attacking party num Greenteld, . . . Bept. 40-Ock. 
forty, twelve of whom followed the 

and eight being immediately con- 


MISCELLANEOUS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





WwW. W. DENNIS & CoO., 
Sole Proprietors in the N. E,. States of the 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
or Cider, Lard and Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 
so, Cider Supplies. 
108 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
All infgingements of this will be dealt with accord- 


ing to law. 25 


Made trom 


aumpshire, 
and Humpden, . . 
iampshire, f , oe 


bered 
Office, No. Prince, 
ampden, . + « «Sept. 28, 30 | first. 
ampden East, ys nln Ty eo «© © oe - Sept. : 
anson Farm. ‘ lub, . Hs anson, (over Sept. 
Highland. . Sept. 16, 
Hingham, Hingham, - o 0 « « « Sept. 14, 
Housatonic, Gt. Barrington, Sept. 20-Oct. 
Hoosae Valley, - North Adams,. . . Sept. 21, 2: 
Leominster Far. Club, Leominster,. . . . Sept. 2 
Marshtield, ... . . Marshfield, - - Sept. 8, 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury,. . .Oct. 5, 
BeUGGE, « 2 0 ee 6 Concord,. . . . Sept. 20-Oct. 
Middlesex, North, es tae we 08 Sept. 28, 2% 
Middlesex, South, - Framingham, .. . Sept. 21, 2 
Nantucket, .... . .Nantucket, ... .Sept. 8, 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, .. . Sept. 22, 24 
i Blandford, .. . «Sept. 22, 24 
. Westboro,. . + » Sept. 23 


ing 
having Custer. 

No decisive steps have as yet been taken by the 
Great Powers, with regard to the refusal of the 
Porte to accede to the demands of the Berlin Con- 
ference. Whatever the Sultan’s real intentions are 
he is continuing his military preparations, and ef- 
forts are making to obtain a small advance from 
Galatea bankers on the security of next year’s 
tithes. As the Beys oppose the annexation of 
Turkish territory to Greece for fear of losing their 
properties, Goschen, British Ambassador, and 
some of his colleagues have proposed to the Porte 
that if no resistance is made the Powers will give 
efficient guarantees that all landed and movable 
property of the Mussulmans shall be respected. 
It is believed in official circles that the Porte will | makers, who formerly made the well known Allen Gun, 
come to a direct understanding with Montenegro, | is safficient recommendation. sag~- Beware of imita 
and cede Dulcigno and the Bojana District. The | tiows of this Gun—none genuine unless bearing the 
Greek question will be reopened on the ground | ful’ name “Forehand & Wadsworth, Worcester, Mass.’ 
that Turkey was not heard at the Berlin Confer- Price of Gun $12.00, If amount accompanies 
ence, and the naval demonstration against Turkey rape os "St anion eon hell a if to be 
will be postponed for the present. This view of the 





. Northampton, . . . Oct. The results of the conference were not satisfactory, 
. Sept. 2% and the problem was no nearer a solution than at 
surrounded the Prince's party, 
were mounting. 


anata with the consent of the Imperial Parliament only. 
cerned in his death. The Zulus, 
55 Tremont st., Boston. 


nearly fired 
and rushed on them as they 
The Prince, 
ing, ran alongside his horse until it broke 
The Prince followed his horse into the 
Donga until, being closely pressed by his pur- 
in the words of 


Please examine Our * Gold i Finger R Rings. 


<~ ~ . ‘ > 
General Mutelligence. 
= : not having succeeded in mount- 

PERSONAL ITEMS. 

Among the California magnates who are 
rated as wealthy are Charles Crocker, credit- 
ed with $34,495,458 ; L sp Stanford, $34,- 
643,308, and Mrs. Mary F.S. Hopkins, $25,- 


away. 
TIK NEW 


Forehand & Wadsworth 
SINGLE BREECH-LOADING GUN! 
Top sn«p action, takes 12 gauge paper on brass shell. 


Satest action for boys or men. This Gun is the origi- 
nal top snap single Gun, and the reputation of the 


Hungarian, eS 


Millet, and | PARKER &iGANNETT. 


49 North Market Street, Boston. oe 
Fodder Corn. 


1 Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds “gy 
TO AN 


Large 

SUB. BASS. EC H@, with Coupler and Grand Orgar 

2 Knee Swells. Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. 40, 000 tela. 

Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. Send for Circular. Address 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 5 Weat Eleventh Street, New York. 


suers, he turned upon them, 
Zulus, ‘‘like a lion at bay.” 
an assegai inside the left shoulder, he rushed 
at the nearest opponent, who fled. Another 

Zulu then fired at the Prince when only ten a ee Northwest, 
yards from bim. The Prince fired his pistol | Worcester, Southeast, Milford, 
¢ , $ x - : Worcester, West, ..Barre, .... 
and faced his rapidly foes until 


menaced from his right and rear, and struck 


Being struck by 
Westboro Far. Club, 
Worcester, 
Worcester, North, 


si) 4 


Judge Henry Hilton and Mrs. Stewart, in 
Alexand- 


have caused endowments to be 


Worcester, - Sept. 7, 10 
ee ° - Sept. 28, 29 
Athol, . eee OG 8&8, 6 
. Sturbridge, - » - Sept. 16, 17 
ee eo + « Sept. 28, 30 
. Sept. 30-Oct. 1 








administering the estate of the late 
er T. 
made that will aggregate probably 83,000,000 


stewart, 





increasing 
RHODE ISLAND. 
- Newport, .....§ Sept. 21, 


West Kingston, . . Sept. 14, 


he d ted ildine. eauinni Aquidneck, 
e devoted to building, equipping aml fur ilso, the new Colt and all makes double Guns. HE AMOUNT REQUIRED 





a Turkish 





shing a colleg‘ate building, where it is in- 
led to educate both sexes fora charge less 
The cost for instruction 
New York or 
that sum. One i 
com- 


than $100 per year. 


travelling expenses from 


Brooklyn will not average 


for this purpose is now nearly 


. which is said to be the finest structure 


f 


kind in America, and will accommodate 
Two other buildings 
beside it. 
ty acres of land have been set apart for the 


dred « students 


ial dimensions will be erected 


rs, and the grounds, walks, groves or 


will surround them. A building 


‘ommodate three hundred, 


ve acres, with annexes and 

inds, will also be completed 
Mr. Oong Ar the first Chinaman 
who ever engaged in business 


fully a third 


Showe, 
in Boston, and 


I 
who has been in this city ofa 


by another assegai. 
which he had first stood in the donga, 
he was speedily surrounded. He 
assegai 
struggling with his terrified horse his sword 


who 
a 
were examined separately on the scene of the 


attack. 
of the affair yet published. 


has 


He regained the level on 
where 
seized an 
which bad been thrown athim. In 
iad fallen from its scabbard, and he thus de- 
ended himself against seven or eight Zulus, 
state that they did not dare to close on 
The 


who 


iim until he sank exhausted on his hips. 


bove facts were elicited from the Zulus, 


This is the first correct description 





THE SEARCH FOR THE MISSING 


WHALERS. 


The cutter Corwin, which was sent in search 


of the missing Arctic whalers and explorers, 


after having 
Arctic 


returned to St. Michaels, 


yoarded several whalers in the sea, 


tury, bas departed for San Francisco, Cal., 
the 


Dn »> he is to become 
a Chinese furnishing house. 


purcnasing agent 


Ihe entire Saugus was 
shocked on Friday afternoon to learn of the 
Hon. Geo. 


community of 


sudden death by heart disease, of 
William Phillips, for many years one of the 
most prominent citizens of the Mr. 
years of age, a 


town. 


Phillips was about seventy 
lawyer of fine abilities and superior education. 
in the famous 
class of 1829, Dr. O. 
W. Holmes, James Freeman Clarke and other 
prominent men. Wen- 
dell Phillips 

Miss Dora Young, a daughter of the late 
his eighth wife, has left 


He graduated from Harvard 
having as his classmates 


He was a brother of . 
1 
Brigham Young by 
Utah, hating the doctrines of polygamy, and, 
with considerable money, will make her home 
of the States She says the law against 
polygamy is @ nullity, because the elders can 


i 
in one 
arrange that no ceremony can be proved with- 
in two years, after which nothing can be done 
with offenders. 

Colonel Bodine, of the American Rifle 
Team which has .been shooting in the Inter- 
national contests in England and Ireland, has 
got into trouble with the New York Custom 
House authorities, who, on his return from 
Europe a few days since, found in his gun 


be seen. 
sides and in their beds, jnst as they 
Further westward, at the North Cape, 
lar spectacle was witnessed. 


again for the Arctic, on 
going as far north as possible and cruising 


without gaining any reliable information as to 
whereabouts of the missing vessels or of the 
Jeanette. During the trip, the Corwin 
touched at the St. Lawrence Islands, where 


she found the inhabitants had been in a state 
of partial starvation for two years. 
village visited was entirely deserted. The 


The first 


second, some miles distant presented a fright- 
ful scene of desolation, nota living being to 


The dead Jay unburied on_ the hill- 
expired. 
a simi- 
At first it was 
hought there had been an epidemic, but there 
s no doubt there was sheer starvation, from 


which from 200 to 500 persons died. 


Hooper was to leave St. Michael 
the 17th of July, 


Capt. 


n search of the missing vessels. Though the 


winter was very severe and the ice heavy, the 
whalers thought from the early descent of the 
whales it would be a very open season in the 
Arctic, 
as it would be of any service to go. 
confident expectations are entertained of a 
successful issue of the search, 
possible will be made. 


and the Corwin could go as far north 
No very 


but every effort 





Tue Inprans.—A late special from Los 


case a miscellaneous assortment of goods, 
consisting of kid gloves, ladies’ silk hose, la- 
dies silk scarfs and three rolls of black silk, 
The goods and the case of 
rifles were seized under the Smuggling act 


134 yards in all. 


and sent to the seizure room. 


Senor Artero Ulrico of Guatemala has pre- 


sented his credentials to the President asa 
Minister from Guatemala and San Salvador. 
He intends to enter actively upon the field of 
home politics, and is interested as wel in the 
proposed Nicarauguan canal. 

Walter Heywood, founder and President of 
the chair company bearing his name, died at 
his residence in Fitchburg Monday afternoon. 





A SwixnpunGa Operation.—A fellow is 
now operating in the northern towns of this 
State, and occasionally in places in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, who should have his op- 
erations brought to a close. His method isto 
purchase produce from farmers, alleging that 
he is a shipper, and give in return forged 
checks on banks in this city. The purchases 
are made, and the checks given after banking 
hours, and the fellow has been quite success- 
ful in a number of instances. The Exchange 
Bank of this city has received two of the 
worthless papers, and the Maverick Bank 
holds one. Farmers in the New England 
States are cautioned to keep a watch for the 
swindler. ‘The police are after him, and hope 
to have him under arrest in a short time. 





tepuCTION or THE PuBiic Despr.—The 
Treasury statement for the month of July 
shows a reduction during the month of $5,- 
576,000, in the public debt. It is thought at 
the Department that the demands upon the 
Treasury this month will be comparatively 
light, and that the reduction will be double 
that of last month. Treasurer Gilfillan paid 
during the month of July about six thousand 
claims against the Government, for which 
money was appropriated at the late session of 
Congress. The claims varied in amounts 
from a few dollars to several thousand, and 
all have passed the scrutity of the proper ac- 
counting officers. 





se Wise AND Happy.—If you will stop all your 
extravagant and wrong notions in doctoring your- 
selfand families with expensive dectors or humbug 
cure-alls, that do harm always, and use only na- 
ture’s simple remedies for all your ailments—you 
will be wise, well and happy, and save great ex- 
pense. The greatest remedy for this, the great, 
wise and good will tell you, is Hop Bitters—rely 
on it. See another column. 





VuGEtNE was looked upon as an experiment 
for some time by some of our best hysicians, but 
those most incredulous in segeed to its merit are 
now its most ardent friends and supporters. 





SCALDING SENSATION of the Urinary Organs 
rs quickly corrected by the use of Hunt’s Rem- 
J: 





next fall. 
question of time, and the commissioners are 
hurrying matters as fast as possible. 


ensued. 


Pinos agency represents that the chiefs of the 
Utes in that quarter have signed the treaty, 
and that the members of the tribe, who at first 
refused to sign, have at length submitted to 
the inevitable, being fearful that unless their 
names are forwarded to Washington they will 
receive no part of the $60,000 which the com- 
mission is authorized to pay out as soon as ar- 


rangements for the removal of the Utes are 
perfected, which will probably be some time 


The removal of the Utes is only a 


A year 
from this time will probably see the reserva- 
tion open to settlement. 

An engagement between Victoria’s band of 
Apaches, and the Mexican troops, has taken 


place in the Pine mountains about fifty miles 
from the border. 
and attempted to retreat to the north between 


The Indians were defeated, 


Eagle Springs and Quitman. An engagement 
The Indians were repulsed and the 
position held until the arrival of Capt. Viele, 
when a sharp encounter took place between 
his troops and the Indians, lasting for three 
hours, and ending in the defeat of the latter. 





Tue Seawanuaka Disaster.—The coron- 
er’s jury in the case of the 35 passengers 
killed on the Seawanhaka, on the 28th of 
June last, finds that the disaster was caused 
by the bursting or collapsing of one of the 
tubes in the starboard boiler, whereby the 
flames were driven under the grate bars into 
the fire room, thereby igniting the woodwork, 
causing the destruction of the boat. They 
further find that the boiler had been duly in- 
spected by the U. S. Government Inspectors 
in March last, and that said boat was provided 
with all the appurtenances required by law. 


The great Joss of life is ascribed to the lack of 


discipline and concert of action among the 
crew, and the recommendation is made that, 
in order to avoid similar disasters, the ceil- 
ings and walls, as well as the floors, of the 
fire-rooms of all steamboats should be encased 
in metal at a suitable distance from the wood- 


work. 





New Hampsuire.—The census returns 
show that, contrary to the general expectation, 
the population of the State of New Hampshire 
is increasing, the total number of inhabitants 
now footing up 347,311 against $18,300 in 
1870. Every county shows a gain, with the 
single exception of Coos, which bas lost 317. 
The enumeration gives the population of the 
six cities as follows: Manchester, 32,458; 


Concord, 13,841; Nashua, 13,453; Dover, 


11,693; Portsmouth, 9732; Keene, 6785. 





Our sharp 


rter was neatly shaved yester- 
with Cuticura 8) si 


ving Soap. 





Woonsocket, .. . Sept. i, 
CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury, t. 6, 9 
East Granby, . Oct. 13 
« ORWOIE, « » « « Rem. 17 
» Guilford, “ey 28 
Hartford, as . 28_Oct. 1 
- Killingworth, .. . Oct. 6 
Milford, .... .Sept. & 9 
- Norwich, ..... Sept. 28, 30 
New Milford, . Sept. 30-Oct. 

» Oxford,. .....! Sept. 2 
Ridge field, - « . Sept. 21, « 
Falls Village, . Sept. 14, 
Huntington, . Sept. 25, 2 

° rrumbull, . . Sept. 23 
W: atertown, ee « e HEpt. 
Brooklyn,. ....4 Sept. a1 23 

. Woodbury, . . Sept. 15, 

W oodstock, - Sept. 14, 


Danbury 
fast Granby 
Fuirtic 
Guilford, 


Killingworth, 
Milford and Or ange, 
New London,. . 
New Milford 

New Haven Co., 
Ridgetield, 

Union, 

Union, 

l nion, 

W atertown, 


NEW YORK. 


. Chatham Village, . Sept. 21, 2 
Washing’n Hollow, Sept. 2!, 2 

16 

30 

. Canton “pt. 16 

. Sundy Hill, ... . Sept. 7, 10 


. Lawrence, 
Washington, 





FLOUR MANUFACTURE. 


Wuar ScCIrNCE IS DOING IN THIS BRANCH 
or Inpusrry.—Until recently, says the edit- 
or of the science department in the Califor- 
nian, it was believed that the only thing to be 
sought for in the production of a good article 
of flour was a more or less fine disintegration 
of the kernels of wheat. As long as millers 
held to the theory that ‘‘grinding” was all that 
was required, a large percentage of the flour 
had its nutritive powers greatly reduced by 
being ground to animpalpable dust. Science, 
by aid of the microscope, has shown that no 
really good bread can be made from flour in 
which any large portion of the starch globules 
have been thus broken down. The rising of 
bread is due to the starch globules which re- 
main whole, while the dust from the disinte- 
grated ones, by souring, impairs the lightness 
and sweetness of the loaf. It is but recently 
that these facts have been made known to 
millers, and since that time they have been 
discarding their old theories and machinery, 
and devising improvements with the view to 
separating the starch globules rather than pul- 
verizing them. Another important advance 
in this industry consists of an improvement in 
bolting machines. Uutil recently the bran 
was separated from the flour by a powerful 
air-blast, which blows off the light particles of 
bran. Considerable power is required for 
this process, and, although it is carried on in 
a closed room, there is not only a great waste 
of the finer particles of flour, but the impalpa- 
ble dust penetrates every part of the mill, and 
often gives rise to destructive explosions. By 
a recent invention, electricity is made to take 
the place of the air-blast. Just over the wire 
bolting cloth, which has a rapid reciprocal 
motion, a number of hard rubber cylinders are 
kept slowly revolving and rubbing against 
strips of sheepskin, by which a large amount 
of frictional electricity is evolved. Then, as 
the middlings are sieved by the reciprocal 
motion, the lighter bran comes to the top, 
whence, instead of being blown away by an 
air blast, it is attracted to the electrically- 
charged cylinders, as light substances are at- 
tracted to a piece of paper or a stick of seal- 
ing wax which has been smartly rubbed. The 
removal of the bran from the rollers and its 
deposit on one side are readily effected, while 
the flour is carried in another direction. The 
separation is thus made complete, with very 
little loss or dust. Still another device has 
also been introduced to remove from the 
wheat, before being ground, small pieces of 
iron, which, despite the utmost care, will find 
its way into the grain, bepame great injury 
to mill machinery. This trouble is now reme- 
died by the use of a series of magnets, direct- 
ly under which all the grain is made to pass. 
These magnets readily capture all the stray 
pieces of iron from the wire bands used in 
binding; and they have also revealed the 
singular fact, that, of the scraps of iron and 
steel which find their way into the grain, fully 
one-third are something beside the binding 
wire. They are of larger proportions, of va- 
rying character, and much more hurtful to 
the machinery than the wire. Thus it is that 
science is constantly coming to our aid in all 
our varied industries, lightening the labor of 
the workman, decreasing the cost of products, 
and in every way improving all the various 
processes which are involved in the improved 
and constantly advancing civilization of the 
age.—Jlerald. 





A New Ciocx.—Passers up and down Brattle 
St. can hardly have failed to notice the beautifu§ 
clock which Marston & Co. have set up on the 
edge of the sidewalk opposite the door of their 
popular dining room. It is a great convenience to 
the passer, and an ornament tothe street. It is 
worth a visit to Brattle St. on purpose to see it, 
and when there, you will find that it is decidedly 
worth your while to stop long enough to test the 
quality oi Marston’s fare, which is unexcelled. 





Tue Atrention of our lady readers is especially 
called to the rare bargains offered by Messrs. 
Houghton & Dutton, 55 Tremont Street, in Black 
Dress Silks and Ribbons. See advertisement in 
another column. 


Che World ‘Abroad. 














SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

The disaster to Gen. Roberts’ brigade at Can- 
dahar, the first accounts of which were undoubted- 
ly much exaggerated, has caused intense ex- 
citement in England, and preparations to reinforce 
the army in the field, both from the Indian army 
and from England have been pushed forward 
with the utmost a Four or five thousand 
troops were to leave ane men bead cee red 
week and the military authorities are 
supply from England within the mens orinight 
12,000 troops, allarmed. The Admiralty has sig- 
nified to the War De ent its readiness to 
vide transportation for 20,000 men hye 
weeks. Itis not however anticipated, ei 
the press or in Parliament, that hostilities wil i 
of long duration. The determination to 2 
the disaster, and to re-establish the ‘eC 
England seems to be general, and it is saetals 


-| Cap pt 





case is strengthened by the despatch of 
naval squadron to the Dulcigno coast. 
A strong shock of earthquake was feltat Smyrna 
on Friday, recurring at intervals for several days 
Several houses were demolished, and a number of 
persons killed in the city. In the adjoining 
country the damage was even more severe. 


Afghanistan. 

A despatch from Bombay, dated the 28th ult 
announced the entire defeat of General Barroughs’ 
forces, by Ayoob Khan, with the loss of two pieces 
of artillery, and that the remnant of the English 
force was falling back, in small numbers, to Can 
duhar, without leaders and in a badly demoralized 
condition. ‘Two brigades with cavalry and artil- 
lery were at once sent from India 1 his relief. 
Ayoob Khan did not immediately fallow up his 
advantage, and latest news from Candabar repre- 
sent that the troops under General Burroughs are 
now in the citadel at that place, preparing for a 
siege. 

f Cabul correspondent says tharos; ects of a 
favorable settlement with Abdurr: wman and the 
speedy withdrawal of the army ‘rom Cabul aré 
seriously me snaced by the disaster at Candahar, 
but Gen. Stewart's force is adequate for any emer- 
gency and need fear no combin: ation which can be 
brought against it. The telegraph wire between 
Cabul and Bombay has been cut, and communica- 
tion at last accounts was entirely suspended. 


General Items. 

The Marquis Tseng, Ambassador of China, has 
arrived at St. Petersburg. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg says: The latest 
news from Tashkend does not indicate that any 
very urgent preparations are making by China. 
On the Kashgar side, 10,000 regulars are expected 
to occupy Kuldja. Many Europeans, including 
Englishmen, are in the province of Djitishar. 

A dispatch from Rome says: Committees, in- 
cluding some leading members of the Koman ar- 
istocracy, have been formed to promote the hold- 
ing of an international exhibition in Rome in 
1885. 

The Liberal of Madrid publishes the rumor that 
Don Carlos willshortly publish a manifesto de- 
claring that he will never renounce his claim to 
the Spanish throne. 

A Carlist paper at Valencia has opened a sub- 
scription, to present Don Carlos a new cross of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, and heads the list 
with 5000 francs. 

The Nile is rising. The accounts of the cotton 
crop are favorable, although it is expected the 
_ will be somewhat smaller than in 1879. 

A dispatch from Shanghai says that fierce in- 
trigues are prevailing at Pekin and a civil wer is 
probable. 


The South American War. 

The Chilian transport Loa was blown up in the 
harbor of Callao, by a Peruvian torpedo boat set 
afloat by a Peruvian officer, on the 3d of July. 
The boat was an ordinary one, with 300 pounds of 
dynamite on a false bottom, on which was placed 
considerable fruit, etc., and so arr: anged that any 
additional weight’ would explode the dynamite. 
The Loa’s crew discovered it, towed the boat along- 
side, and an explosion occurred. The I Loa was al- 
most lifted out of the water, then sunk in a few 
minutes. Every house in Callao was shaken to 
its foundation, and other shipsin the harbor shook 
as if from an earthquake. About 150 men perished. 

The condition of things in Lima is daily becom- 
ing worse, and it is expected that the Chilians will 
besiege the city by the first of October. By that 
time the foreign element remaining will be greatly 
reduced, and but few left as spectators of the final 
struggle. 

Mexico and Central America. 


It is freely reported that President Diaz sent a 
passport to ex-President Lerdo, who was invited 
to take the portfolio of Foreign ‘Relations. 

Zamacona will not return to Washington, hay- 
ing been elected to two seats in Congres: (allowa- 
ble under Mexican practice.) He will teke one of 
them and occppy a prominent position. 

General Pacheco, the former Minister of War, 
has been reappointed. 

A large number of very rich silver mines have 
been discovered in the State of Guerrero. 

The volcano Fuego in Guatemala after many 
years of silence is exceedingly active. The whole 
heavens for miles around are filled with smoke. 
At San Benito, and even beyond that point in 
Mexico and down the San Salvador coast fine dust 
thrown up by the volcano falls in quantities which 
render it certain that in the immediate neighbor- 
hood the effect must be disastrous. 





Business Botices. 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors und indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America, Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rey. Josern T, 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. §2t19 





Marriages andl Deaths, 


MARRIED. 
In this city, July 29, +" Rey. Daniel P. Noyes, Rev. 
J. F. Dutton to Louisa B., daughter of the late Thos. 


B. nl 

n Cambridge, July 21, by Rev. Mr. Biddle, Mr. 
Wolter M. Lamkin to “Miss Maria P. arn both of 
izes. July 28, by same, W. A. Claflin to 8. Lizzie 








In Newburyport, July 27, by Rev. D. P. Pike, Mr. 
Geo. B, Styles of Amesbury, to Miss May E. Curtin of 
Haverhill. 

In Saco, Me., July 29, by Rev. Chas. E. Stowe, 
Wm. Frederick Slocum, Jr. to Mary Goodale, daughter 
of Wm Montgomery, Esq. 





DIED. 


27, Samuel Phipps, 80 yrs. 

duly 27, rs. argaret, widow of Klijaly Eoage, ©. 

ty Se Harriet M., widow of Josiah Bigelow, o 
xbury, Aug. 3, Harry H. Cushing, M. D., =9 


In this city, Jul 


27 years. 
Groton, 79 yrs. 

In Chelsea, July 27, Edwin Plummer, 77 yrs. July 
29, Wm. H. H. Guilford, 45 yrs. 

in Stoneham, July 29, Helena J. Howe, 21 yrs 8 mos. 

In Framingham, July 30, Mrs. Sarah Mains, 76 yre. 

In Cambridge July 28, Josiah Burrage, 76 yrs. 

In Charlestown, 54 31, Joseph J. ‘zin, 85 yrs. 

In Framingham, July "30, Carrie W., daughter of 
Chas. E. Horne, 23 yrs 11 mos. 

In Taunton, July 30, Miss Harriet Hack, 86 yrs. 

2 Seekonk, Aug. 1, Caleb Chaffee, 86 yrs 4 mos. 

n Egst Walpole, Aug. 1 Joseph Cheney, 67 yrs. 

z Andover. Mang. 1, Villard Jones, 58 yrs 11 mos. 

h Leominster, to 1, Estabrook Moore, 73 

yr ‘yr rn 


tn Malden Aug. 1, J. Q. A. Wild, 57 yrs, 
ee July 27, Mrs. Janet Raymond, 38 yrs. 
Wenham, July 31, Col. Henry S. Kent, a veteran 
of the war of isi2, 83 yrs 10 mos. 
In Saugus, July 30, Geo. Wm. Phillips, Esq., 71 yrs 
oes, 
n Reading, July 30, Frances Anna Atkinson, wife 


of | Edward Appleton, 64 
Aiiort’3 uly 27, Allen W. Litchfield, 56 


mos. 
4 So. Braintree, July 27, Ann, widow of George 


Thayer of Holbrook. 
ree | , tm East Bridgewater, July 28, Rev. Baylis Sanford, 


n eM 1 ri 20 ym af gs P., son of the late 
r 7 


7 28, “ire 's, 8. Blodgett, 57, 
In ny way 3 28, y ee Drinkwater, 7 yrs 9 
mos. 





Sead stamp for circular. 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Roston. 
Cut this out. 2t32 


Olds’ Patent Horse Powers 





FOR ONE, TWO AND THREE HORSES. 


With Improved Combination Link] 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 


CIRCULAR AND DRAG SAW. 


For Simplicity, Finish, Durability and Ef- 
ficiency they are Unsurpassed. 
Apply for Illustrated Circulars and Price lists to 


N. C. HYDE, St. Albans Foundry, 


General Agent. St. Albans, Vt. 
For sale by Higganum Mfg Corp., 38 So. 
Market St., Boston. 8t32 


T IS NOW FULLY SETTLED THAT 
the PLOW SULKY is to plowing what the 
mower is to mowing—it is uniform, easier for the team 
and man. The sale is on the increase and soon they 
are to be as generally used as the mower. For circu- 
lars or information, address 


FRED ATWOOD, 
Winterport, Maine. 








STROW B RI DG E 


SEED AND PLASTER 


SOWER 


Will sow all kinds of Seeds and Commercial Fertiliz- 
ers. Capacity 50 acres per day. Price $20. 
Patent Rubber Bucket 

Chain Pump. 


Warrnted the best Pump in the mar- 
ket for deep or shallow wells. 


Cucumber Wood Pumps with Pa- 
tent Rubber Bucket. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
_Nos. 128 and 130 So. Market St. 


“NEW y ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
UITION IN MUSIC, $15 PER QUAR- 
TER, with the ablest teachers. Scholars in Con- 

servatory course may pursue 

ALL ENGLISH BRANCHES FREE. 

Fall term be rains Sept. 9. Send for circular. 

_sts2 . TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. Al! 
Conversation and even aoe whee heard distinctly. We 

ler to Send od for deser| ive circular. 


Won Ae ee Cineinnatt, oa 
sateoer = 


14 STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS 275. Reeds, "Bos: 


Pianos, $125 and o_O sent on trial. Catalogue 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
ly41 


$77 x 


Hamlin’s 








ea Adsense. 








enses to nts. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 52t20 


JUMP EYS 


THAR 
OM A NARY 


V ETE RINACS 
R THE CURE OF ALL 
Horses,’ Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs ® Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Ham my tl oy Vetorina v 
Specifics have been_used by ers, oes 
breeders, Horse R. R.. Travel'g oH 
Menageries and others with perf 
LIST OF ona 
A.A. Cures F ‘evers and fall omemat mn, 
nal Meningitis, Hog C + 
" Founder, Stites, 
.C. yistemper, 
» Sots or gre 


dD 
"BE. Cures Cough, thy ~--1 


A Year and ex 





~ 





.F, Cures Collie or ripes. jie 
G. Prevents Abortion 

“H. Cures all Urinary Disease 

.i, Cures Eruptive Sacceam>. | 

J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, - 
Veterinary | oe ace, (black walnut) wi 


erina 330 pp.) 10 
Ganitine an and A Medicater, 


ve --° 
rece any order for 
offrerson 2 on sceipt of the + or es or 
Humphrey’ s neck eon Manual @30pp-)eens 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 
¢z-Pamphlets sent free on net 


Ys HOMEOP. BED. co. 
HUMP REN iion eT oy rk 


a OTS 


are sent free to any 








No ONE can enjoy life 
without heath. all 


great extent is Liver Com- 
plaint. Miserable are its 
victims! Headache, Indj- 
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acre is from one to three bags, costing from $5 to 
$15 an acre, and producing from two to four tons of 
Hungarian and Millet, and a larger quantity of fodder 
corn. These crops should be planted on a quick act- 
ing manure like the Stockbridge, as they grow quickly 
and require the plant food to be in an available form. 
In view of the prevailing drought and the short hay 
crop, farmers should sow fodder crops of some kind. 
Hungarian, Millet and fodder corn all flourish better 
in warm and compuratively dry weather. They may 
be sown as late as the middle of August on the Stock 
bridge, and mature in good time. If our local agents 
have not the Fertilizer in stock, send to us. Orders 
will be shipped the day they are received. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 

43 Chatham Street, 

27tr or 3 Park Place, New York. 
A. RIGGS 


PROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magic and 


Rlack Beauty strains 


Boston, 


IDOL GIRL 
Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 
Suffield, Conn. 


OT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


“Drawn from Life.” 
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WEIGHT iz Les. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or ope ned in- 
stantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp me etings, Poe n, etc. 
Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘‘coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 cts. extra, 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and lowa 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton ; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia; 94 Market St., Chicago. Send for 
Circulars. 13t21 


= A KEY comes) AND NOT 
* Witt wind ANY WATCH hege OUT. 
SOLD: by Woatehepabers. W mail, 30 cts. Circulars 
REE.J. 8. BIRCH & OO., & Dey SUNY, 
2teows 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Recipe Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
ness, Lost Manhood, and all diseases brought on by 
youthful indiscretions. Address DAVIDSON & CO., 
78 Naseau Street, New York. 52t28 








Actress Photos, 10 Comic Songs, 10 Transp’t Cards, 
— Authors lsc. Chromo Co., Northford, Conn. 





Our WELL AUCER:. the 


cheapest, bores the fastest. We are the oldestand 
largest firm in America. Send for our pictorial 
catalogue, UNITED STATES MPF'G Co., Chicago, Ill. 
2031" 


80 Agents’ Samples, s, Chromo Cards, 10c. ey 
Album, 13c. Curomo C ARD Co., Northford, Conn 





S2t51 


Perfumed Cards, Gold, Snowflake, Chromo, and 
Lace and Lover’s Puzzle, 0c. CHAS. E. KAY, 
New Haven, Ct. 3t22 








5 Chromo, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, etc., Cards, in case, 
with name, l0c. E.H. PARDEE, Fair Haven, Ct. 
3t2s 





§ Chromo, Marble, Floral, Scroll CARDS, in case, 
l0e. U. 8. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 62t51 


t no, f r th 7 
50 Sc: Chromo Gnersehs 4! I nce p Cards, EUR reams; 
co., Norihford, Ct. 2622 


Real Estate--Stock. 


FOR § SALE! ! 
SMALL PLACE IN BEDFORD, 
Mass. Nice cottage house containing seven 
rooms; good barn; plenty of fruit. Near schools and 
churches; 10 minutes from station. Inquire of R. W. 
EDWARDS, Bedford, Mass., or Mas. E. L. FUR- 
BUSH, Carlisle, Mase. 
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FARMS SOLD. 


F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the — —— ~— 
Register, and learn facts in regard to plan. 
dress the FARMERS’ CO- OPERATIVE ROGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 
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SOLE TILE, SQUARE TILE, 
OCTACON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet Lands. sae 
first class. 
For sale in quantities to suit, at lowest prices. 


Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE. 


FISKE & COLEMAN, 
72 Water St., Boston. 
4a Send for Circulars. 13tzv 


(Quality 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS ao BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 

SEND FOR CAKRLOGHE F ALE . 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.CS 


PHILADELPHIA PA, 


FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


3. 26019 sama 


Wheeler's Eclipse Wind 


solid wheel mill in 
Over | 








First self-regulating 
vented. Improved upon for 1: 3 years. 
8000 in use. Adopted exclusively on 50 | 
leading Railroads. The Eclipse has re. 
ceived hundreds of first premiums and 
highest mention in Judges Centennial 1 
ort at Philadelphia. The New England 
P air awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 
1879. It is noisless in operation. Stands 
firm as a building in storm, and is ornamental in ap 
—- All needing power for water supply on 
arms, suburban residences, or for irrigation, drainage 
or any power purposes; apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
52wl6 Boston, Mass. 
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| Song Bells. 
| White Robes. 
| Temple. 


| Temperance Jewels. (35 cts 





STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rates. W. H. DOLE, 
Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 











Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


2 “GET THE BEST” 
es and HANCOCK, Address, for Agency, G 
> D.L. GUERNSEY, 61 - reas Boston, 3 
= Mass., and Concord, N. 4t2y = 


A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK! 


JUST 


SONG BELLS! 


A New, Complete 


Life of GARFIELD | 


ouT. 


und most attractive 
Collection of School Songs, 
By L. O. EMERSON. 


Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


| Books for Schools, Singing Schools, ¢ hoirs, 
and Gospel Temperance Meetings. 


| Welcome Chorus. ($1.00 For High Schools. 


50 cts, For Common Schools, 


(30 cts For Sunday Schools. 


r Choirs 


31.06 Fo 
Voice of Worship. 


Schools. 


ind Singing Schools, 


$1.00.) Choirs & Singing 


Johnson's Method for 
60 cts For Singing Schools 


Singing Classes. 


Gospel Temper- 


ance work. 


Temperance Light. (12 ct 


QUIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


on 30 Days’ Trial « 
ELEC STRO-VOLTAIC BELTS BANDS, 
Suspensories, Trusses ! other ap- 
piiances t fer from 
W khes#es, or 

vost Vi ty ao ps Rcomeqaal or to 

a, I Kid- 

r Ruptures. 

Speedy cures guarante Ilustr poees d Pamphiet Pree. 
VOLTA RE L TCo.,, rshall, Mich, 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


POR SALE BY TIII 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row BOSTON. iit 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS. 
me. arranted PURE Ww HITE 
New England as the 

Pinicsi aud BEST. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 

LEAD TAPE, in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 
reels ai Builders. 

t lowest market prices for goods of equ ri 
eerie p g qual quality. 


Steambout Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 


FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R, 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooma. 
State Rooms Gi... - -Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week dayr, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Sicamers 


LEAD.—Well 
WHITEST 


23 to & inches wide, on 








MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 


ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
ners of highest distinction at every 


world’s Fair for thirteen years. 
ly22 
PY LE’S 
4 a4 &- 


Prices, $51, $57, $66, $84, $108 to $500 
ft DIETETIC 


SALERA\WYS 


$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and 
upward. Catalogues free. MASON 

THE BEST IN USE. 
SOLD BYALL GROCERS, 


& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tre- 
9, St., ytd 46 East 14th 

i a OF OR BO od tae Oe, ee A 
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ore vunen Saneee,) Se soo’ 
BOSTON LEAD MFG CO. 


Yabash Avenue, Cc HICAGO. 
Manufacturers of 


White Lead |: 


Star Brand. 
Red Lead and 
Litharee. 
Pat. Tin-lined 
Pipe, Pure Block 
Tin Pipe, Copper 
and Tron Pumps, 
LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD. 
SAMUBL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas 
> pas 24 & 26 Oliver St,, Beston, Mass. 
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ican foe Colmlogue co, FITTseunGn AME 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
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Send stamp for Catalague. 
Rides, Shot Guna, Revolvers, gat voc for examination 
5 wer Style C Cards, Lith'd t colors, 10c; 60 
Samp’s, 10¢, Cong, Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


Crystal, Lace, Perfumed and Chromo 
Card, name in Gold and Jet, 100. 
LINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, Cr. 














City of New York and City of Boston. 


OFFICES—205 Washington St.; De pot, foot of Sum. 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. », North Kiver, New 
York. 


Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
ONE 
either way. 


JAS. H. WILSON, 
Vice Preside nt. 


DOLLAR 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. » Agee 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


Daily, Sundays included, for 


NE WwW YORE. 

First Class Fare $3.00. 
Excursion Tickets #%5.00. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Old Colony De- 
pot at6P.M.WEEK DAYS and? P. M., SUNDAYS, 


connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 
sey City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
nnex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 

and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, Ne. 3 

Old State House, corner Washington and State 


streets, and at Old Colony Pat 
L. Hd. PALMER, Agt., KENDRICK, » Supt 


3 Old State House, Boston. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


‘Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R. 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) att 
; connect at Fox Point whart, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 


STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—AaND— 


RHODE reps 


in New York at 6 A. Returning, lea 
orth River, at 5 P. M. > ae in Boston 


Pickots and Staterooms 


214 Feijen ts corner State ek yo 7 Sy} 





arrivin, 
Pier 29 
A. M. 





ee W. RICH. HICHARDSON, Boston Agent, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN 


Portry. 


DRIFTED OUT TO BBA. 


HY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 
Author of Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 
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Two little ones, grown tired of play, 
Roamed by the sea, one summer “> 
Watching the great waves come and go, 
Prattling, as children will, you know, 
Of dolls and marbles, kites and strings; 
Sometimes hinting at graver things. 


At last they spied within their reach 

An old beat cast upon the beach. 
Helter-skelter, with merry din, 

Over its sides they clambered in 

Ben, with his tangled, nut.brown hair, 
Bess, with her sweet face flushed and fair. 


Rolling in from the briny deep, 
Nearer, nearer, the great Waves creep 
Higher, higher, upon the sands, 
Reaching out with their giant hands, 
Grasping the boat in boisterous glee, 
‘Tossing it up and out to sea. 


The sun went down "mid clouds of gold; 
Night came, with footsteps damp and cold; 
Day dawned; the hours crept slowly by; 
And now, across the sunny sky, 

A black cloud stretches tar away, 

And shuts the golden gates of day. 


A storm comes on, with flash and roar, 
While all the sky is shrouded o'er; 

The great waves, rolling from the west, 
Bring night and darkness on their breast. 
Still floats the boat through driving storm, 
Protected by God’s powerful arm. 


The home-bound vessel, Seabird, lies 
In ready trim, *twixt sea and skies. 
Her captain paces restless now, 

A troubled look upon his brow, 

Whiie all his nerves with terror thrill; 
The shadow of some coming ill. 


The mate comes up to where he stands, 
And grasps his arm with eager hands; 
“A boat has just swept past,” says he, 
“Bearing two children out tages 

"Tis dangerous now to put abon: 2 
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FROM A WHALER. 
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{ STORY 


BY JOHN BOYLERO’REILLY. 


“Chips,” whom I knew for months by no 
other name, was ship’s carpenter of the whal- 
er Gazelle, of New Bedford. He was twenty- 
six years old, six feet high, and strong asa 
tree. He was the favorite of the ship—and 
no wonder. He was tender and gentle, per- 
haps because he was strong; he was peaceful, 
because he was powerful. And the soft word 
which turneth away wrath, with the gentle 
hand to soothe a sufferer, are often needed in 
the whale fisheries. 

Most of the foremast hands of the Gazelle 
were rough Portuguese lads, from the West- 
ern Islands, on their first voyage. They were 
treated with coarse contempt by the few 
American seamen and by the officers. 

The only ‘‘white man”—as the Yankee sail- 
or loves to call himselt—who was kind and 
patient with the rude boys was Chips; and he 
was never tired of showing or teaching them 
something of what he knew. Hewas one of 
those unselfish fellows who do not believe in 
keeping knowledge to themselves. He had 
never been to sea before; but during the first 
two years of this voyage he had attended to 
so many things besides his own easy work, 
that he was considered as one of the best and 
coolest whalemen aboard. 

Although exempt from standing watch, he 
had insisted on doing the duty from the 
first day out. Atnight, if the weather were 
good, he would sit on the main hatch, in the 
centre of aringof the Portuguese lads, and 
with wonderful patience teach them to make 
splices and knots, and to speak English. He 
never tired of doing this or any other kindly 
thing for them. In the daytime, if there were 
work for him at his trade, he still had them 
round him, explaining everything as he sawed 
or planed, as if he wished to make them as 
good carpenters as he was himself. 

On Sunday, when every one brought his 
letters and pictures on deck, Chips showed the 
only signs of sadness we ever saw. He was 
the only one on board—except myself—who 
had neither pictures nor letters—neither face 
nor word to remind him of home. 

When the ship touched at some port with a 
post office, and every one ran for his letters, 
Chips remained aboard—he knew there was 
none for him. In one of the boys’ aloums he 
found a picture of an old, white-haired woman 
—the lad’s mother—and every Sunday after- 
wards he asked for that album, and always 
gave it back when he had turned and looked 
at that picture. 

The ship had been two years out when I 
first saw Chips. Through strange and unhap- 
py circumstances | was afloat on the Indian 
Ocean, in a small boat, when this New Bed- 
ford whaler hove in sight, and ran toward me. 
The first man to spring out in the mizzen 
chains, to help me aboard, was strong-handed 
Chips, with tears of sympathy in his eyes. 
On deck the captain met me with an open 
hand and heart; and for eight months | sailed 
with the whalemen, and took part in the good 
and ill that befell them. 

Chips and | were friends from the instant 
our hands struck. Shaking hands is one of 
the best tests of character. Some people 
shake your hand so politely that you feel they 
would care mighty little about shaking your 
acquaintance ; some men slip their hands into 
yours and make you feel as if you were 
squeezing a fish; some people’s hands are so 
thick, and fat, and cold, that you might as 
well grasp the fingers of a leather dummy ; 
most people, and nice people, shake hands as 
a preliminary to conversation; but now and 
then one’s hand strikes into a sympathetic 
palm, the fingers take full hold, the thumbs 
interlock and close—and when that friendly 
grasp is over, there is not a word to be said— 
it spoke all friendly freeting in its own good 
language. Just such a kindly and grim grip 
did Chips give me the first time we met. 

When I boarded the whaler was in a bad 
way for clothes; all that belonged to me in 
the world were the few branded rags that I 
had worn in the boat. Sailors are used to 
such things; and they know the remedy. 
Every one came forward with his little offer- 
ing. One brought a hat, another a jacket, 
another a pair of sea boofs, a jacknife, a cake 
of tobacco, and so on until I had a bunk full 
of marine necessities. 

Chips had least to give of all, for he had 
shipped without a regular outfit. But when 
he saw all that had been given—smiling at the 
rough boys as each one handed his offering— 
he drew me off to his own cubby-hole, and 
hauled round his chest. Out on his bed came 
the contents; and in a minute there was a 
fair division of all it contained — flannels, 
shirts, stockings and everything to a handker- 
chief. 

**These are yours, and these are mine,” 
said Chips; ‘‘and I'll make you a chest to- 
morrow.” 

That’s the sort of aman he was in every- 
thing, No wonder the boys loved him, and 
that the one word spoken in the best tones of 
the ship was the name of kind-hearted, manly 


Ohips. . " 

He was brave as he was kind. When 
whales were chased, Chips went down ina 
boat; and there was no cooler head among 
them when the fragile shell was to be laid 
broadside to a monster nearly as long as the 
ship. Once when the boat was stove in by a 
sweep of the awful flukes in the death-flurry, 
one of the boys was crushed by the blow and 
driven senseless under the water. When 
Chips came to the surface he counted the 
heads and missed one ; and down in the bloody 
brine he went among the sharks and fished up 
the sinking body. He was a mighty swim- 
mer, and, with only an oar to cling to, he held 
the senseless man out of water from noon till 
sunset. 

But to the story. The Gazelle had been 
eruising for three months a few hundred 
miles off the coast of Western Australia—the 
great penal colony of England—and during 
that time had not fallen in witha single sperm 
whale. 

One raw afternoon, with a harsh breeze 
and arising sea, at last we heard the long 
sing-song cry, from the masthead, ‘He 
blows! ther—ee—blo-o-ows!” Four times, 
at regular intervals of about forty seconds, the 
cry was repeated ; and then we knew it was a 
sperm whale. 

It was five o'clock in the evening when the 

first cry was heard, and the sun went down at 
half-past six with scarcely five minutes of twi- 
light. As a rule, on board American whalers, 
when whales are seen late in the evening, the 
boats are not sent down, unless circumstances, 
such as weather, moonlight, and so on are 
very favorable. In most cases the course of 
the whales and the speed of their travel are 
carefully noted. When ‘‘ona course” a school 
of sperm whales will move at the rate of about 
six miles an hour; when “feeding,” they keep 
on the same ‘‘ground,” not moving more than 
afew miles a day. When seen late in the 
evening, the ship is steered during the night 
according to the observations, and often finds 
the school in sight in the morning, when the 
boats are at once sent down. 
_ This course was not followed on the even- 
ing in question. It was not a school we saw, 
but a ‘‘lone whale,” and one of extraordinary 
size. The night promised to be a rough one, 
and the whale’s motions were strangely irreg- 
ular, as if he had lost himself in an unknown 
sea. . 

There is something solemn and mysterious 
in the sight of ‘‘lone whales,” and marvellous 
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superstitions are current among whalemen re- 
specting them. Through spending year after 
year on the great waters, whalers become 
more impressionable to supernatural things 
than other seamen; and long observation of 
the shoals or schools of the vast creatures 
they, pursue, tends to fill them with amazement 
and awe when they meet with a solitary levia- 
than who has abandoned all fellowship with 
his kind, who lives by his own law—lonely, 
mighty and terrible. 

Soon after the cry from aloft, we saw the 
whale from the deck, only a short distance 
from the ship, and we might have seen him 
long before had not his white, bush-like spout 
been lost in the angry whiteness that was fast 
spreading over the sea. 

For a moment all eyes were fastened on the 
long body, like a great, black tube, over 
which the waves washed. Every face was 
wonder-stricken at the immense size of the 
whale. 

Captain Gifford had been examining him 
through a glass, which he banded in turn to 
each of his officers. 

*‘What do you say, Mr. Hussey?” he in- 
quired of the first mate, who glanced at the 
sun, and answered : 

“Go down, sir; we can do it.” 

“Mr. Joseph ?” and the captain turned to 
the second mate, an old Portuguese of ex- 
traordinary size, and perhaps the most fa- 
mous whaleman alive. 

“Go down, sir, if we want to get that fel- 
low; we'll never see him again.” 

The two other officers were younger men, 
and of the same mind. There was no time 
lost in further consultation. 

“Swing the boats!” shouted 
man.” 

The lines and irons had already been 
thrown in by the crews. A ‘heave, oh!” 
and a straining sound, and in one minute the 
four boats struck the water, and the men were 

_ced on the thwarts with the long oars 
out. 

The sun was low, and large and red, and 
the whole western sea and sky were magnifi- 
vent in crimson and gold and black. The 
picture was one of the finest Lever saw. The 
rising sea was jet black, except where it was 
bloody ; a broad road of crimson shimmered 


the ‘old 


| from the ship to the sun; the long body of 


the whale, even blacker than the sea, was 


ketplainly seen in the ruddy glare; and life was 
a 


¢dded to the immense scene by the four white 
specks—the whaleboats—closing to a point as 
they drew near the motionless monster. 

It was not until the boats had lett the ship 
that we realized how threatening was the 
weather. Every moment the seas came wild- 
er and heavier against the vessel. Only now 
and again, as they were lifted on a sea, could 
we catch sight of the brave little boats. The 
breeze grew stronger every minute, and, be- 
fore the first boat neared the whale, was 
whistling through the rigging in the wild way 
that tells of a coming gale. The captain re- 
gretted the lowering of the boats, and soon 
signalled them to return. But the men were 
excited and refused to see the signals. Filled 
to the gunwale, the seas lashing over them 
every moment, on they went where only a 
thing so nearly perfect as a whaleboat could 
keep afloat. As the first boat swung round 
to run down to leeward of the whale, the red 
sun stood fairly on the black field of ocean. 

Talk about the bravery of soldiers in battle, 
or of men ashore in any enterprise you please ; 
what is it to the bravery of such a deed as 
this? A thousand miles from land, six men 
in a little twenty-eight-foot shell, coolly going 
down in a stormy sea to do battle with the 
mightiest created animal! It is the extreme 
of human coolness and courage, because it is 
the extreme of danger. The soldier faces one 
peril—the bullet. The whaleman in such a 
case as this, has three mighty enemies to fight 
—the sea, the gale and the whale. 

We saw the harpooner of each boat stand 
up as they came within heaving distance, and 
send in his two irons. All the boats were 
fast before the monster seemed to feel the 
first blow. Then came the fight, the cruel 
and unnatural fight between vast power and 
keen skill. The black water was churned 
white as the flukes struck out in rage and 
agony. The sun disappeared, and the gale 
screamed wilder in the rigging. We could 
no longer see the boats from the ship: The 
few men on board clewed up the light sail and 
took a reef in the topsails, and by this time 
the night was dark as pitch, and the gale had 
whipped and howled itself into a hurricane. 

It was fearful to think of the four small 
boats out in such a sea as was then running. 
We on the ship had to cling to the rail or the 
rigging ; the terrific strength of the waves 
swept the heavy vessel about like a cork. I 
saw the captain’s face a moment as he passed 
the binnacle lamp, and it was absolutely de- 
formed with grief and terror—not for him- 
self, brave old sailor! but for his boys in the 
boats. 

**Who’s at the wheel?” he shouted; ‘‘send 
a steady man to the wheel.” 

‘*Ay, ay, sir!” answered in the dark a deep, 
quiet voice; ‘‘I’ve got the wheel.” 

That was Chips, and I walked aft to be 
near him. Just then a long hail came 
through the darkness, and we saw the flash of 
a boat’s lantern on the lee quarter. In a min- 
ute more a line was flung aboard, and we soon 
had one crew safe on deck. It was the mate's 
boat. ; 
‘‘Where are the others ?” 
question. 

‘*Fast to the whale,” was the answer; ‘‘and 
there are no lanterns on the boats.” 

One of the men from the boat relieved 
Chips at the wheel, and he went forward to 
rig lanterns at the fore and maintops. When 
this was done, we stood together on the fore- 
castle, looking and listening for the boats. 
Suddenly he turned to me and said: 

‘‘We’re going to lose some one to-night. 
While I was at the wheel, it seemed as if 
something whispered in my ear that were go- 
ing to lose one man to-night.” 

I said he was growing as superstitious as 
old Kanaka Joe, and he answered : 

‘IT can’t help it. Itdid seem that I heard 
that whisper, and so plain was it that I nearly 
dropped the wheel in terror.” 

Another shout from the sea cut off further 
talk, and we soon had two more boats at the 
davits. The absent one was Mr. Joseph's, 
and we knew that through thick and thin he 
would hold on tothe whale. It was hours be- 
fore we found him; and when we did, he re- 
fused to cut his line from the carcass. The 
captain cried to him that we could not hold 
the whale in sucha sea. But the whaleman 
shouted back : 

‘*He’s a bundred-an’-fifty barreller; and if 
you don’t take the line aboard, we'll stick to 
him in the boat!” 

Soon after, as the gale was moderating, the 
line was taken in, passing through a strong 
iron brace screwed on to the starboard rail 
just forward of the gangway amidships, from 
which it was taken back and made fast to the 
windlass bitts at the foot of the mainmast. 

It was anew line of stout Manila hemp, 
and its strength was put to a fearful test. A 
hundred fathoms astern of the ship it held the 
monster carcass; and, as the vessel rolled 
heavily to the sea, the strain on the line was 
terrific. Standing forward of it, I laid my 
hand onthe line as the strain came, and I 
felt it stretch and contract like a rope of India 
rubber. 

Mr. Joseph’s boat had come alongside, and 
the captain, standing on the starboard rail, 
was shouting to him through a trumpet. 
The line from the whale, passing from astern 
to the brace forward, and back to the bitts 
amidships, made an acute angle inside which 
the captain was standing. I saw and noticed 
this as I passed forward, and I noticed, also, 
in the dark, a tall man who seemed to be lean- 
ing against the line. ‘‘I hope he’s forward of 
it,” I said to myself as I went on with what I 
was about. 

Ihad not taken six steps from the spot 
when something strange occurred. The ship 
steadied, as if the wind had ceased. There 
was no sound greater than the storm; but, 
instead, there seemed to fall suddenly a still- 
ness. Iran amidships and grasped for the 
line in the dark. It was gone! A rush to 
the rail, and all was clear. The strain had 
torn out the brace. The mighty pull of the 
whale astern had jerked the line straight, like 
the cord of a gigantic bow, and the captain, 
who had been standing on the rail, was struck 
by the flying rope and thrown senseless far in- 
to the sea. 

All this had heen seen by the men in the 
boat before any one on board had realized the 
affair. In less than a minute the cry of, 
‘Saved !” reached us from Mr. Joseph ; and, 
in a shorter time than can be imagined by a 
landsman, the boat was hanging at the davits, 
and the injured commander was being cared 
for in his cabin. 

Rum and hard rubbing are the potent rem- 
edies on a whaler; and by dint of these the 
captain opened his eyes in a quarter of an 
hour. He had been stunned, but not serious- 
ly injured. 

He was amazed at first at eo! the mate 
and myself standing over him with the rum 
bottle. But without aword he realized the 
situation. 

‘*How is the weather ?” he asked. 

“The wind has gone down,” said Mr. Jo- 
seph. ‘We're under foresail, jib and reefed 
topsails, and running right away from the 
whale.” 

**Gone ?” said the old man. 

“Gone,” answered Mr. Joseph ruefully. 


was the first 


eight thousand dollars went without an own- 
er.” 

“Tell Chips to see to that broken rail,” 
said the captain, closing his eyes drowsily. 
‘Ay, ay, sir,” said the old second mate, as 
he stamped on deck. 

I heard him stop at the after hatch, where 
the boat steerers and the carpenter lived, and 
call *‘Chips” two or three times. At last 





there was an answer in another voice—not 
Chips’s ; then a round of burried feet on deck, 


a shout down the forecastle, and a shout back 


in answer. There was no Chips there. 

‘Two minutes alter, a heavy foot came aft to 
the cabin stairs, and Mr. Joseph, with a white 
face, entered. 

I knew what he had to tell. I knew now— 
just as if I had seen it all—who the tall man 
was whom I had seen leaning against the line. 

The captain looked at the second mate. 

‘Chips is gone, sir,” said the old _sailor, 
with a tremor in his rough voice; ‘‘Chips was 
knocked over by the line, and we've gone four 
knots since it parted. I’ve put her about, and 
we're running down again.” 

‘There was dead silence. We all knew 
the search was hopeless. No man could swim 
in such a sea; and we had a thought, though 
no one spoke it, that brave, strong Chips had 
been killed by the line before he struck the 
water. 

All night we beat about the place where we 
thought it had occurred. The wind and sea 
fell, and the moon came out in great beauty to 
help our sad search. Every man on board 
staid on deck till the sun rose, and then we 
looked far and vainly over the heedless swell 
of the sea. 

Chips was dead. The rough Portuguese 
lads found it hard to believe that the kind 
heart and strong hand of their friend had gone 
forever. We all knew that the best man in 
the ship was taken away. 

Two years afterward, when I found umyself 
in Boston, I took from my sacred things a let- 
ter, which I had found in Chips’s chest. It 
was addressed to a woman, with the name and 
number of a Cambridge street. I found the 
place—a small frame house, with lots of 
Chips’s handiwork around it. His mother 
met me at the door, an old, white-haired wo- 
man. She seemed to have been waiting and 
watching for somebody. A few words told 
the hopeless story. The letter was for her, 
and she read it over—the letter of her only 
boy, asking forgiveness for his one great and 
only disobedience —and, as she read, the 
white head bent lower and lower till it met the 
thin hands; and I turned and left the little 
room I had darkened—with all its poor orna- 
ments worthless now — and, as I walked 
toward Boston, I could not help thinking that 
God’s ways are often wofully far from being 
our ways. 





A STAGE DRIVER’S STORY. 


Fourteen years ago, I drove from Danbury 
to Littleton, a distance of forty-two miles, 
and as 1 had to await the arrival of two or 
three coaches, and I did not start until after 
dinner, I very often had a good distance to 
drive atter dark. It was in the dead of win- 
ter, and the season had been a rough one. A 
great deal of snow had fallen, and the drifts 
were plenty and deep. The mail that I car- 
ried was not due at Littleton by contract until 
one o'clock in the morning, but that winter 
the postmaster was obliged to sit up a little 
later than that hour for me. 

One day in January, when I drove up for 
my mail at Danbury, the postmaster called me 
into his office. 

**Pete,” said he, with an important, serious 
look, ‘*‘There’s some pretty heavy money 
packages in that bag,”and he pointed to it as 
he spoke. He said fhe money was from Bos- 
ton to some land agents up near the Canada 
line. ‘Then he asked me if I’d got any pas- 
sengers who were going through to Littleton ? 
I told him I did not know, ‘*But suppose I 
have not ?” says I. 

‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘the agent of the lower 
route came in to-day, and he says that there 
were two suspicious characters on the stage 
that came up last night, and he suspects that 
they have an eye upon this mail, so it will 
stand you in hand to be a little careful this 
evening.” 

He said the agent had described one of them 
as a short, thick-set fellow, about forty years 
of age, with long hair, and a thick heav, 
clump of beard under his chin, but none on 
the side of his face. He did not know any- 
thing about the other. I told him I guessed 
there wasn’t much danger. 

“Oh, no, not if you have got passengers all 
the way throug , but I only told you this so 
that you might look out for your mail, and 
also look sharp when you change horses.” 

I answered that I should do so, and then 
took the bag under my arm and left the office. 
I stowed the mail away under my seat a little 
more carefully than usual, placing it so that I 
could keep my feet against it, but beyond 
that I did not feel any concern. IJt was past 
one when we started, and I had four passen 
gers, two of whom rode only to my first 
stopping-place. I reached Gowan’s Mills at 
dark, when we stopped for supper, and where 
my other two passengers concluded to stop 
for the night. 

About six o'clock in the evening I left 
Gowan’s Mills alone, baving two horses and a 
yung. 

1 had seventeen miles to go, and a hard 
seventeen it was, too. The night was quite 
clear, but the wind was sharp and cold, the 
loose snow flying in all directions, while the 
drifts were deep and closely packed. It was 
slow, tedious work, and my horses soon be- 
came leg-weary and restive. At the distance 
of six miles I came to a little settlement called 
3ull’s Corner, where | took fresh horses. I'd 
been two hours going that distance. As I 
was going to start, a man came up and asked 
me if I was going tirough to Littleton. I 
told him I should go through if the thing 
could possibly pe done. He said he was very 
anxious to go, and as he had no baggage I told 
him to jump in and make himself as comfort- 
able as possible. I was gathering up my 
lines, when the hostler came up and asked me 
if I knew that one of my horses had cut him- 
self badly. I jumped out and went with him, 
and found that one of the animals had got a 
deep cork cut on the off fore foot. I gave 
such directions as I considered necessary, and 
was about to turn away when the hostler re- 
marked that he thought [ came alone. I told 
him I did. 

‘‘Then where did you get that passenger ?” 
said he. 

‘*He just got in,” I answered. 

‘Got in from where ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘“‘Well, now,” said the hostler, ‘‘that’s kind 
of curious. There ain’t been no such man at 
the house, and I know there ain't been none 
at any of the neighbors.” 

**Let’s have a look at his face,” said I. 
‘*We can get that much at any rate. Do you 
go back with me, and when I get into the 
pung, just hold your lantern so the light will 
shine into his face.” 

He did as I wished, and as I stepped into 
the pung I got a fair view of such portions of 
my passenger’s face as were not muffled up. 

saw a short thick frame, full, hard features, 
and I could almost see that there was a heavy 
beard under the chin. I thought of the man 
whom the postmaster had described to me; 
but I did not think seriously upon it until I 
had started. Perbaps I had gone half a mile, 
when I noticed the mail bag wasn’t in its 
place under my feet. 

‘‘Halloo!” says I, holding up my horses a 
little, ‘‘where’s my mail ?” 

My passenger sat on a seat behind me, and 
I turned towards him. 

‘‘Here is a bag of some kind slipped back 
under my feet,” he said, giving it a kick, as 
though he would shove it forward. 

Just at this moment my horses lumbered 
into a deep snow-drift, and I was forced to 
get out and tread down the snow in front of 
them, and lead them through it. 

This took me all of fifteen minutes; and 
when [ got in again [ pulled the mail bag for- 
ward and got my feet upon it. As I was do- 
ing this I saw the man taking something from 
his lap, beneath the buffalo, and put it into his 
breast pocket. This I thought was a pistol. 
I had caught a gleam of a barrel in the star- 
light, and when I had time to reflect, I knew I 
could not be mistaken. 

About this time I began to think somewhat 
seriously. From what I had heard and seen, 
I soon made up my mind that the individual 
behind me not only wanted to rob me of my 
mail, but he was prepared to rob me of my 
life. If I resisted him he. would shoot me, 
and perhaps he meant to perform that delec- 
table operation at any rate. While I was 
pondering, the horses plunged into another 
deep snow-drift, and I was again forced to 
get out and tread down the snow before them. 
I asked my passenger if he wouldn't help me, 
but he didn’t feel very well, and wouldn't 
try ; so I worked all alone, and was all of a 
quarter of an hour getting my team through 
the drifts. 

When I got into the sleigh again, I began 
to feel for the mail bag with my feet. I 
found it where I had left it; but when I at- 
tempted to withdraw my foot I discovered it 
had become fast in something—I thought it 
was the buffalo, and tried to kick it clear; 
but the more I kicked the more closely it 
held. I reached down my hand and after 
feeling about a few moments, I found that my 
foot was in the mail bag. I felt again, and 
found my hand in among the packages of let- 
ters and papers. I ran my fingers over the 
edges of the opening, and became assured 
that the stout leather had been cut with a 








‘‘Stanchion dragged, and the line parted, and - 


knife! 

Here was a discovery. I began to wish I 
had taken a little more forethought before 
leaving Danbury; but as I knew making such 
wishes was only a waste of time, I quickly 
gave it up, and began to consider what I had 
better do under existing circumstances. I 
wasn’t long in making up my mind upona few 
essential points. First, the man behind me 
was a villain; second, he had cut open the 
mail bag and robbed it of some valuable mat- 
ter—he must have known the money letters 
by their size and shape; third, he meant to 
leave the stage on the first opportunity ; and 
fourthly, he was prepared to shoot me if I at- 
tempted to arrest or detain him. 

I resolved these things in my mind, and 





retty soon thought of a course to pursue. I 
Leet thas thot my hands safely upon the | 





rascal I must take him wholly unawares, and 
this I could not do while he was behind me, 
for his eyes were upon me all the time—so I 
must resort to stratagem. Only a little dis- 
tance ahead was a house, and an old farmer 
named Lougee lived there; and directly be- 
fore, a huge snow bank stretched across the 
road, through which a track had been cleared 
with shovels. a 

As we approached the cot, I saw a light in 
the front room, as I felt confident I should, 
for the old man generally sat up until the 
stage went by. I drove on, and when nearly 
opposite the dwelling, stood up, as I had fre- 
quently done when approaching difficult 
places. I saw the snow bank ahead, and could 
distinguish the deep cut which bad been shov- 
eled through it. I urged my horses to a good 
speed, and when near the bank forced them 
into it. One of the runners mounted the 
edge of the bank, after which the other ran 
into the cut, thus throwing the sleigh over | 
about as quick as though lightning had struck 
it. My passenger had not calculated on any 
such movement, and wasn’t prepared for it; 
but I had calculated, and was prepared. He 
rolled out into the deep snow witha heavy 
buffalo robe about him, while I lighted direct- 
ly on top of him. I punched his head into the 
snow, and sung out for old Lougee. I did 
not have to call a second time, for the farmer 
had come to the window to see me pass, and 
as soon as he saw my sleigh overturned, he 
had lighted his lantern and hurried out. 

**What’s to pay ?” asked the old man, as he 
came up. 

‘*Lead the horses into the track, and then 
come here,” I said. 

As I spoke I partially loosened my hold 
upon the villain’s throat, and he drew a pistol 
from his bosom; but I saw it in season and 
jammed his head into the snow again, and got 
it away from him. 

By this time Lougee had led the horses out 
and come back, and [ explained the matter to 
him in as few words as possible. 

We hauled the rascal.out into the road, 
and, upon examination, we found about 
twenty packages of letters which he _bidge 
stolen from the mail-bag and stowed away % 
his pockets. 

He swore, threatened and prayed, but we 
paid no attention to his blarney. 

Lougee got some stout cord, and when, we 
had securely bound the villain, we tumbled 
him into the pung. I asked the old man if he 
would accompany me to Littleton, and he said 
““Of course.” 

So he got his overcoat and mufller, and ere- 
long we started on. 

I reached the end of my route with my 
mail all safe, though not as snug as it might 
have been, and my mail-bags a little the 
worse for the game that had been played upon 
them. However, the mail-robber was secure, 
and within a week he was identified by some 
officers from Concord as an old offender, and 
I am rather inclined to the opinion that he is 
in the State Prison at the present time. At 
any rate he was there the last 1 heard of 
him. 

That’s the only time I ever had any mail 
trouble, and I think under all the circum- 
stances I came out of it pretty well. 





General Niseellany. 


IN THE HAMMOCK. 





An afternoon as ripe with heat, 
As might the golden pippin be 
With mellowness, if at my feet 
It dropped now from the apple tree 
My hammock swings in lazily. 


The boughs about me spread a shade 
That shields me from the sun, but weaves 
With breezy shuttles through the leaves 
Blue rifts of skies, that gleam and fade 
Upon the eyes that only see 
Just of themselves all drowsily. 


Above me drifts the fallen skein 

Of some tired spider looped and blown, 
As fragile as a strand of rain 

Across the air and upward thrown 
By breaths of hayfields newly mown; 

So glimmering it is and fine, 

I doubt these drowsy eyes of mine. 


I have no care. I only know 
My hammock hides and holds me here, 
In lands of shade a prisoner; 

While lazily the breezes blow 
Light leaves of sunshine over me, 

As back and forth and to and fro 
I swing, enwrapt in some hushed glee 
Smiling at all things drowsily. 








MYSTERIES OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. | 
How Spirits are Colored and Given a “‘Bead.” 
Three Minutes to Make “Pure old Velvet 
Brandy.” 

For the purpose of ascertaining the char- | 
acter of spiritous and malt liquors which the 
bibulous Philadelphian takes into his stomach, 
Dr. Leffman, the well-known chemist, has 
been on a still bunt of late. The range of 
the doctor’s inquiry was not broad, but limit- 
ed, in his own words, ‘to the substantes ‘051 
prominent.” I[t is therefore apparent he did 
not sniff with his scientific nose the compounds 
which not only cheer and inebriate, but fire to 
frenzy, the Bardolph-nosed patronsof the bar 
rel houses that dot the city and thrive most in 
the slum districts. It is in these places whers 
the dregs of society—male and female—drink 
fiery liquids at 5 cents a tumblerful which ulti 
mately turn up the bacchanal in the gutter t¢ 
be fished out by the coroner, or send him t 
the mad-house, where death in his most terri- 
ble forms releases the soul from the alcobol- 
ized body. , 

Having got his beer and barley-corn, Dr. 
Leffman proceeded with his scientific investi- 
gations, the result of which he has just laid 
before the Philadelphia Medical Society, In 
fact, it was for the benefit of his professional 
brethren that the analytical chemist pursued 
his inquiries. In giving the result to his 
JEseulapian friends Dr. Leffman says: ‘‘I 
have endeavored to take what might be called 
the ‘practical’ phase of the work. I have ex- 
amined the article actually presented to the 
consumer, and have not sought specially the 
original sources. The investigation, carried 
on with this object, has features not entirely 
scientific. To be seen slipping out of a sa- 
loon in the middle of the day carrying a large 
pitcher of fresh beer is in itself snspicious, 
and a friend, accidentally encountered, is apt 
to receive dubiously the statement that the 
purchase is exclusively for scientific purposes, 
and may request that he be allowed to assist 
in the analysis. To physicians, the important 
questions as regards liquors are as to purity 
and alcoholic strength. For many years the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors has been so 
extensive, that what might be called the natu- 
ral sources of supply have not been sufficient, 
and imitations (more or less complete) have 
been put into the market in large amount. 
For instance, some wines of noted or favored 
brands are produced in the limited amount of 
a pipe or two a year, yet these brands may 
generally be purchased in large quantity in all 
the principal markets of the world. The ad- 
vances in chemistry have been such, that these 
liquors can be produced more cheaply and 
rapidly by adding to a pure spirit, either fla- 
vors and colorings identical with those con- 
tained in the original article, or satisfactory 
substitutes for them. Much useless rhetoric 
and unnecessary excitement have sometimes 
been brought out upon this topic. Temper- 
ance advocates, not content with the sound 
reasons which may be produced, against the 
use of alcohol, have sometimes attempted to 
frighten the community by stories of the 
terrible and poisonous chemicals put into 
liquor.” 

In referring to the materials employed now 
in the aduleration of liquors, the doctor says 
no very serious injury is done by -them. _ In 
the same breath, however, he declares that 
the frequently repeated allusion to pure 
liquors as unobjectionable is without justifica- 
tion. In this connection he says: ‘The 
things put into the common drinks, like those 
put into many articles of food, are cheats 
rather than poisons, and I have seen no evi- 
dence to prove that Scotch whiskey obtained 
from a scientific compounder is more death- 
dealing than that which really originated in 
the ‘land o’ cakes.’ The basis of many ordi- 
nary | sean and vinous liquors is the strong 
alcohol known as ‘highwine,’ and obtained by 
the distillation of fermented grain, especially 
corn. This is much above proof—that is, 
contains much more than half its weight of 
alcohol—and is contaminated with rough 
odors and with fusel oil. By the use of char- 
coal and re-distillation, this material is made 
pure and nearly inodorous, and constitutes 
rectified spirit, or, when quite free from odor, 
cologne spirit. Manufacturing druggists pre- 
pare standard flavoring solutions, which are 
to be added in the quantity of a few drops to 
the above inodorous spirit. If the desired 
liquor is colored, some vegetable juice (cherry 
juice) or burnt sugar is added. Colors of a 
disagreeable or even injurious character may 
be used. Aniline red, for instance, perhaps 
uninjurious in itself, might contain arsenic, 
and do harm. The compounder can purchase 
& secret preparation for giving a bead (power 
to hold bubbles for atime.) This appears to 
me to contain nitro-benzole or artificial oil of 
bitter almonds. To avoid the expense of 
syrup, glycerine is used in liquors requiring 
*bod aed 


To demonstrate the processes employed in 
making spurious liquors, the doctor produced a 
small quantity of rectified spirits, and mixed 
with it several drops of burnt sugar coloring 
matter used by the trade. This gave the 
spirits a beautiful tint that resembled a good 
brand of old whiskey. He then added a few 
drops of brandy essence, and, by agitating the 
liquor briskly for a moment, announced that 
he was making right rapidly a good artlcle of 
cognac brandy. It was still imperfect, as it 

ed body and ripeness, which time gives to 
real liquor; but the experimenter said time 
was too slow for the trade, so that he would 
do as was done every day, and thereupon 
added a small quantity of a standard ‘age and 
body” p on which the trade furnishes. 
Having done this, the doctor said all his bottle 
now required was a label, certifying that the 





its restless coils, 
over the other, and rustling ominously all the 


article is ‘very old cognac brandy,” made b 
the famous French distillers. 4 j 
“The age of liquor,” said Dr. Leffman, ‘‘is 
a quality of importance, and even this may be 
a subject of deceit ; by keeping the liquor at a 
moderately high temperature, effects may be 
produced in a few days which by the ordinary 
process could not be accomplished in months. 
This, then, is the general nature of the vinous 
and spirituous liquors which are in our mar- 
ket. If the conditions are considered inju- 
rious, it might be a question whether in the 
medical use of alcohol it would not be better 
to rely upon the pure neutral spirit itself. 
Malt liquors are important pe of con- 
sumption in this city. There are less malt 
liquors now than formerly, for glucose or 
starch is much used as a substitute for malt. 
Substitutes for the bitter of hops are em- 
ployed. Tannin is among the substances pur- 
chased by brewers largely, and it is probably 
used for this purpose. The use of strychnia 
and picric acid as substitutes for the vegeta- 
ble bitters proper is in_great part imaginary. 
‘*The most important point in regard to the 
malt liquors is the percentage of alcohol. 
We have estimated this in some of the mostly- 
used malt liquors, with the following results : 
Bergner & Engel, 5 per cent.; Bergdoll & 
Psotta, 4 per cent.; Schlitz’s Milwaukee, 4 
per cent. ; Jacob Conrad, 5 per cent. ; bottled 
porter, 5.4 per cent.”—Philadelphia Record. 





BNAKES. 
the Echis 


THE MOST VENOMOUS OF 
The Disposition and Habits of 
Carinata. 

A recent arrival at the Zoological Society's 
Gardens in Regent’s Park deserves special no- 
tice, apart from the fact that it is the first of 
its species known to have been brought to 
England. It is a snake called the echis cari- 
nata, about a foot and a half long, and of a 
dingy gray. Yet, although in appearance 
neither interesting nor formidable, it is the 
deadliest of created things. This detestable 
little worm, which, looking at it, the spectator 
might make bold to say he could imitate very 
passably in cork and putty, is nevertheless 
One of the nfiracles and masterpieces of na- 
ture; for it is death itself, and carries in its 
tiny head the secret of destroying life with the 
sudden rapidity of lightning and the concen- 
trated agony of all poisons. The echis comes 
to us from India, where it is tolerably com- 
mon, being found in nearly every part of the 
peninsula, and feared, wherever found, as the 
incarnation of instant and terrible destruction. 
Fortunately, however, for man, it is not, like 
the cobra and the korait, a house-frequenting 
snake ; for its tiny size would give it a terri- 
ble advantage over human beings who live 
crowded together, as the natives of India do, 
in small, darkened rooms, while its aggressive 
habits would make it infinitely more fatal to 
life than its dreaded relatives. For this king 
of asps, this modern basilisk, is not only ven- 
omous beyond conception, but is actively of- 
fensive. It does not turn to escape from man, 
as the cobra will, or flash into concealment, 
like the korait, but, conscious perhaps of its 
deadliness, deliberavely keeps th» path against 
its human assailant, and, putting its own 
eighteen inches of length against his bulk, 
challenges and provokes the conflict. A 
stroke with a whip will cut it in two, ora 
clod of earth disable it; but such is its malig- 
nity that it will invite attack by every device 
at its command, staking its own life on the 
mere chance of its adversary coming within 
the little circle of its power. At most, the 
radius of this circle is twelve inches, but with- 
in it, at any point, lies certain death, and, on 
the bare hope of hand or foot trespassing 
within its reach, the echis throws its body in- 
to a figure-ot-eight coil, and, attracting atten- 


tion by rubbing its loops together, which from 
the roughness of the scales 
carinata—makes a rustling, hissing 
erects its head in the centre and awaits attack. 


hence the epithet 
sound, 





No one having once encountered this terrible 


worm can ever forget its truculent aspect 
when thus aroused, its eagerly aggressive air, 


ls, which in constant motion one 


while, stealthily but surely bring it nearer and 
nearer to the object of its fury; the eye, ma- 
lignant even bevond those of other vipers, 
and then the inconceivable rapidity of its 
stroke. For the echis does not wait to strike 
until it is within striking distance, but vents 
its malice in repeatedly darting at nothing, 


| hoping, perhaps, to aggravate its antagonist in- 


to coming to closer quarters, or more proba- 
bly as & mere expression of its own incontroll- 
able viciousness.— London Telegraph. 





THE 
that 
is at 


What would I do without ‘‘the boys?” 


DRUMMER. 
knows all the Folks 
Home Anywhere. 


A Fellow and 


How often they have been my triends. I go 
to a new tewn. I don’t know one hotel from 
another. jon’t know where to go. The 


man with th, samples gets off at the same 
station. I fdlow him without a word ora 
tremor. l[lecalls to the bus driver by name 
and orders him to ‘*get out of this now” as 
soon as we are And when I follow 
him I am inevitably certain to go to the best 
house there is in the place. He shouts at the 
clerk by name, and fires a joke at the landlord 
as we goin. He looks over my shoulder as 
I register after him, and hands me his card 
with a shout of recognition. He peeps at the 
register again and watches the clerk assign me 
to 98.. ‘Ninety nothing,” he shouts, ‘*who’s 
in 15?” The clerk says he is saving 15 for 
Judge I)ryasdust. ‘*Well, he be blowed,” 
says my cheery friend, ‘‘give him the attic, 
and put this gentleman in 15.” And if the 
clerk hesitates he seizes the pen and gives 
me 15 himself, and then he calls the porter, 
irders him td carry up my baggage and put a 
lire in 15, and then in the same breath adds, 
‘‘What time will you be down to supper, Mr. 
Burdette ?” And he waits for me, and, see- 
ing that I am cared for, and that the waiters 
do not neglect me, he tells me about the 
town, the people, and the business. He is 
breezy, cheery, sociable. Full of new stories, 
always good-natured; he frisks with cigars, 
and overflows with ‘‘thousand-mile tickets ;” 
he knows all the best rooms in all the hotels ; 
he dways hasakey for the car seats, and 
turns a seat for himself and his friends with- 
out troubling the brakeman, but he will ride 
on the woodbox or stand outside to accommo- 
date a lady, or he will give his seat to an old 
man. I know him pretty well. For three 
years I have been travelling with him, from 
Colorado to Maine, and I have seen the worst 
and best of him, and I know the best far out- 
weighs the worst.— urlington Hawkeye. 


seated. 





THE ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER. 

The tall and stout, yet slightly stooping 
form, tlie velveteen coat glazed at the shoulder 
and sleeve where the gun rubs; the dog- 
whistle at his buttonhole; his pocket knife, 
which is a basket of tools in itself; his gun, 
which he loves as an old companion, and the 
balance\and ‘‘hang” of which he is so accus- 
tomed t that he never thinks of aiming—‘‘he 
simply |poks at the object, still or moving, 
throws the gun up from the hollow of his 
arm, and instantly pulls the trigger, staying 
not a second to glance along the barrel”. He 
is perfectly civil to every one; and with a 
willing manner toward his master and his mas- 
ter’s guests, he yet has a wonderful knack of 
getting his own way. Great on dogs, his 
opinion is listened to and taken by everybody, 
and by this knowledge many ‘‘tips” are gain- 
ed. At the farm house he is invited to sit 
down and take a glass, for his gossip is wel- 
come anc his favor is always worth culti- 
vating. Heis proud of his occupation and 
delights in the woods and the fresh air. He 
thinks the earth a fine thing, and the hedges and 
grass ‘‘as sweet as sugar,” after ashower. If 
a man asks him to take a glass of ale he never 
says ‘‘No;” and when gentlemen give him 
‘*tips,” he is ‘*much obliged,” and takes them 
home to his *‘missus.” He is not afraid of 
wet weather, for he does not regard it; and a 
great coat he scouts as a thing of naught. 
He has likewise his faults. Toward his un- 
dermen, and the laborers and woodmen who 
transgress his rules, he shows a hasty temper, 
and is apt to use his ground ash stick rather 
freely, without thought of consequences. 
When he takes a dislike toa man, nothing will 
remove it; his hatred is cordial, and he is full 
of prejudices. Conservative in his way of 
thinking, the impressions of his youth are 
strong within him, and he looks with contempt 
on everything which diverges trom his early 
formed habits and methods. Yet he never 
gets sour of life. The ‘‘tips” that are forth- 
coming from picnic partigs who frequent his 
grounds in summer, and from the young gen- 
tlemen who have a turn at ferreting rabbits 
with him in winter, add a certain softening 
element to his surroundings, and as he is 
proud of his cottage, of his wife, of his 
family, of his gun, and of his dogs, he is on 
the whole as comfortable and happy as may 
be.— Chambers’ Journal. 





THE CALIFORNIA CHINAMAN. 


The Chinaman seems never to have learned 
to walk. He waddles along at a gait some- 
what between a swagger and a shuffle, and he 
has no more respect for the rules of the road 
in turning out for passers-by than for the sixth 
eommandment. That beautiful self-conceit 
which makes him look on every one who 
doesn’t wear a pig tail, as a barbarian, rend- 
ers him impervious to all the abuse which his 
heedlessness brings upon him. He generally 
wears a hat of American manufacture—a low 
black felt, with narrow rim. This is about 
the only garment that he has condescended to 
borrow from the wardrobe of the country. 
The remainder of his dress is of the latest ce- 
lestial style, which changes not with the 
changing seasons, but has probably been 
handed down along with the heavy moral 
platitudes of Confucius, from the time when 
the world was young. It consists of a blouse 
of, blue cloth or nankeen, or coarse overall 


goods, generally smeared with a line of grease 
down the back, the mark of the dangling cue. 
His trousers are made of all kinds of materi- 
als, but they are always blue or black, and 
never reach below his ankles. This is to give 
a good display of the white socks and the 
shoes of the regulation junk pattern, with 
curving toes and soles an inch thick. Occa- 
sionally one may see here the Chinese woman 
dressed in nearly the same garments as the 
man, the only difference being more volumin- 
ous trousers and an absence of all head cover- 
ing. Instead of the latter the Chinese wo- 
man displays an elaborate coiffure, which may 
well excite the envy of the feminine observer, 
as it is a work of art. Her jeweiry is of the 
Oriental style, large, massive and generally 
plain. Her ear rings are heavy bands of 
gold, as large around as napkin rings, and are 
a constant temptation to the impecunious 
hoodlum.—San I'rancisco Chronicle. 





RASPBERRY RECEIPTS. 

Raspsnerry Frirrers.—Make a batter of 
a pint of milk, one egg, a little salt, and 
enough flour to make a mixture that will drop 
from a spoon. Add a cup of fine raspberries, 
with a tablespoonful of granulated sugar mix- 
ed with them. Fry in hot lard, and dust with 
powdered sugar. 


Raspserry CreamM.—Rub a quart of rasp- 
berries, or raspberry jam, through a hair 
sieve, to take out the seeds, and then mix it 
well with cream ; sweeten with sugar to taste ; 
put into a stone jug and raise a froth with a 
chocolate mill; as your froth rises, take it off 
with a spoon, and lay it upon a hair sieve. 
When you have got ss much froth as you 
want, put what cream remains into a deep 
china dish or punch bowl, and pour your 
frothed cream upon it, as high as it will lie 
on. 


Rasrserry JamM.—Weigh the fruit and 
take three-quarters of the weight of sugar; 
put the former into a preserving pan, boil and 
break it; stir constantly and let it boil very 
quickly ; when the juice has boiled an bour, 
add the sugar and simmer half an hour. In 
this way the jam is superior in color and fla 
vor to that which is made by putting the su- 
gar in at first. 


Rasrnerry Syrup,—What is considered 
to be an improved method of preparing rasp- 
berry syrup, consists in allowing the fruit to 
remain crushed for two or three days, then 
pressing out the juice and placing it in glass 
jars, the necks of which are closed by dipping 
into water. The juice ferments rapidly, af- 
ter which the syrup becomes clear, and may 
be readily filtered and kept for use. 


Raspberry VineGar.—To every quart of 
berries, a quart of the best wine vinegar; 
cider vinegar will not do. Let the mixture, 
which must be put in an earthern ware jar, 
and never in metal, stand for ten days. Stir 
it with a wooden paddle from time to time. 


fore you strain. Do this first through a col- 





ander, then passing the fluid a second time 
through a fine sieve. To each quart of rasp- 
berries add one pound of lump sugar. Boil 
very gently for 2o minutes. OOtrain again, 
and put in bottles. 

THE DARK BIDE OF THINGS, 


view of everything. ‘There is a man 
kind living in this city. 
! 


ed to drop in to see him the other day, and 


found everybody lively except the head of 
the family. 

‘*llow are you all coming or 

**‘We are all tolerable, excc pt Bob. He is 


laughing and joking because he is going fish- 
ing. I just know he is going to come home 
drowned, or howling with a fish-hook sticking 
in him somewhere !" 


adelphia, only last year, who was coming home 


from a candy-pulling, when a drunken man 
threw his wife out of a window and killed 
her.” 

‘*Killed who 


“‘Jemimy.” 

**Why, no !—there she is!” 

**‘Well, it might have been her if she had 
been on the pavement below where the woman 
fell !” 

**Well, you are looking healthy.” 


“Yes! | feel just like the man did who 
dropped dead in New York last week from 
heart disease. He was in high spirits, and 
had a good appetite—and them’s just my 
symptoms . 

Hr Gave rr Up.—-One of the poets of the 


First Empire, Nepomucence Lemercier, wrote 
a tragedy whose hero was Christopher Colum- 
bus. He had in 
Frenchmen for years considered an inviolable 


it violated the unities, which 


law of tragedy. When Lemercier’s piece 
was played, the students hissed it with great 
vehemence. Napoleon admired him, and, 
when he heard that the tragedy had been 


hissed, he ordered it to be played again. It 
¢ ; 

was again hissed. He became turious. He 

ordered it to be played a third time, and went 


soldiers. ‘The first and second acts were 
heard in silence. It was at the third act that 
the hisses had formerly been most vigorous. 
When the curtain rose on the third act Napo- 
leon leaned over his box and looked at the 
students, to see if they would dare to oppose 
his known will in his presence. What should 
he see but the whole audience. from the pit to 
the last tier, wearing nightcaps, and pretend- 
ing to be fast asleep. The sight was so odd 
that Napoleon couldn't help laughing, and he 
gave up attempting to support the tragedy. 





Wit and Humor. 


THE MODERN FARMER. 


The pipe of the quail in the stubble-field; 
The scent of the new mown hay; 


And all day long the shout and the song 
Of the reapers so far away 

Oh, sweet is the field where the meadow lark flits 
And sing-, as it soars and dives; 

Where the granger sits, and yells as he gits 
His fingers among the knives. 

No longer we hear on the hillside sere 


The scythe-stone’s clinkety-clink; 
But the reaping-machine cuts his leg off, | ween, 
sefore ever the man can think. 


With foreboding and tears his good wife hears 
The man of the house say good-by ; 

Toreturn, in sooth, with a horse-rake tooth 
Sticking four inches out of his eye. 


When the threshers come in with the halloo and 
din, 
How burdened with sorrow the hour, 
When they pause and scan what is left of the man, 


Chawed un in an eight-horse power. 





LIME KILN PHILOSOPHY. 


The secretary announced a communication 
from Bushnell, [o., stating that a local debat- 
ing society of colored men had got stuck on a 
question and desired the assistance of the 
club. The society had found itself unable to 
agree, as to which of the many almanacs put 
forth, contained the most trustworthy weather 
predictions, and it had been agreed to adopt 
the one in use by the Lime Kiln Club. 
**Gem’len,” 


wedder queshun. 
when it’s hot, an’ a growl o’ displeashur when 
it’s cold. If it rains somebody raises a row, 
an’ if it’s dry somebody else has a bone to 
pick wid de powers above. Ebery red-head- 
ed, one-hoss white man—ebery broken-down 
old two-cent darkey, has got de ideah in his 
head dat de Lawd am boun’ to send him long 
jest de sort o’ wedder he wants, no matter 
*bout de rest of de kentry. De ole man Ru- 
bottom, libin’ up dar by my cabin, has got 
about fifteen cents worf o’ garden truck back 
of his house, an’ when it’s hot or cold or wet 
or dry he am so agitated dat he forgits dat 
any odder soul in dis kentry has sot out an 
onion or planted a "tater. Mo’ dan fifty y’ars 
ago I come to de conclusion dat I mus’ put up 
wid sich wedder as de Lawd gim me, no mat- 
ter whedder it brought on chilblains or rheu- 
matics, an’ it was a great burden off my 
mind. I take it jist as it comes, keepin’ de 
old umbrella in good repair, an’ I doan’ know 
nuffin’ "bout almanacks an’ I doan’ want to.” 


A Ratner bashful young man, upon his 
first appearance into society, was so unlucky 
as to make several very unfortunate mistakes. 
Becoming more and more confused, he sank 


| deeper into the mire, until at last he left the 


room in despair with this apology :—‘‘Ladies, 
if I have said anything which appears to mean 
anything, 1 beg leave to apologize.” 





Do not mash up the raspberries until just be- | 


Some people will persist in taking a gloomy | 
of that | 
A neighbor happen- | 


‘“*Well, the rest seem to be cheerful.” 

“Yes—sorter. Jemimy is jumping and 
skipping about because she is going to a 
candy-pulling; but I know something will 
happen to her! I read of a girl here in Phil- 


to the theatre, accompanied by a regiment of 











said the president in reply, ‘‘I | 
fink dat de inhabitants of dis kentry am | 
payin’ altogeder too much ‘tenshun to dis | 
Dar’s a groen o’ dispair | 
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Nor His Fauur.—Old Uncle Mose can be 
the most solemn old darkey on Galveston Isl- 
and when there is occasion for it. Yesterday 
he caught a little milk-and-molasses colored 
imp toddling out of bis garden with his big- 
gest watermelon. Gravely relieving the 
‘light-complected” child of his burden the 
old man, with a face longer than his arm, said 
to the weeping boy: ‘Taint your fault, 
sonny; if your mudder don’t know nuffin 
bout one of de ten commandments, she ain't 
much liable to teach you de rest of em.”— 
Galveston News. 





‘Tux baker’s cart was standing by the door, 
minus the baker. 
and, looking into the boxes, feasted her eyes 
on cookies and jumbles, immovable. 

“Oh! I’se a good mind to take a cookie!” 

‘But that would be very wrong,” said 
nurse, reprovingly. 

‘‘The baker won't see me.” 

‘*But God will,” solemnly. 

‘I know; but He'll never tell the baker.” 

She came very near ‘‘yanking the bun.”— 
New Haven Register. 





Tue English language is wonderful for its 
aptness of expression. When a number of 
men and women get together and look at each 
other from the sides of a room, that’s called a 
sociable. When a hungry crowd calls upon a 
— minister and eats him out of house and 
1ome, that’s called a donation party. 





GRANDFATHER: ‘‘You are the dullest boy 
lever saw.” Charlie: ‘‘You must not ex- 
pect me to understand things as quickly as 
you do, grandfather, because you don't have 
the trouble to get ’em through your hair.” 





‘I SHoup like to see somebody abduct 
said Mrs. Smith at the breakfast table 
‘‘H’m! so should I, my 
Smith with ex- 


me,” 
the other morning. 
dear, so should I,” said Mr. 
ceeding earnestness. 





~ Advertisements. 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Great Buooo Puriricr 














PHYSICIANS SAY It.—VEGETINE gives an equal 


circylation of the blood. All physicians will agree 
that there is scarcely a disease but that could almost 
instantly be disposed of if pure blood could be circu 
ated generously through the parts affected. Now, 
this is the way in which VEGETINE performs its won 
derful cores. VEGETINE is exclusively a vegetable 


compound, made from Roots, Herbs, and Barks. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


Zteops2 


HUNT’S 
REMEDY 


THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES. all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary Organs ; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side; Ketention or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Female 
Weaknesses, Excesses, Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation & Piles. 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES 
A tna 











FAIL, as it acts directly and at once o 
Bowels, restoring them 





HUNT'S REMEDY is a 





‘ 
when 


ir 
ired by it 
ad given them up to die 
e HUNT'S REMEDY. 
Send for pamphlet t 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 





75 cents and $1.25. Large size 
Ask your druggist for HUNT'S 
Take no other. 


Prices, 
the cheapest. 
REMEDY. 


BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can be produced. For Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


It has cured cases given up by physicians as incur 
able liowever hopelesa you may feel, 
Test Bishop Soule'’s Liniment at once. 





Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
light sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis 
eases, always procure the large bottles 

Large bottles, $1.50. Smal!) bottles, 75 cents 


All Druggists sell BISHOP SOULE’sS LINIMENT, 
F. W. KYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
Hall l2tf 


» The Only Remedy 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 

* THE BOWELS, 

* and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives tt won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


45 . > 
Why Are We Sick ? 


Because we allow these great organs 
$4to become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humors are therefore forced = 
into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally, 





FEMALE WEAK- 
AND NERVOUS 
; DISORDERS, 
\ by causing free action of these organs 
and re storing their: power _to throw off A 
* diseases. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 

Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys 3 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 

S 4 Get it of your Druggqist, he will order #¢ 
Jor you. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C., Pp 4 t 
(Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt, 


Pp 


NECESSITY 
OF HEALTH. 


BLOOD 





rTVHE marvellous results of Hoop’s Sar- 

SAPARILLA upon all humors and low 
conditions of the blood prov- 
en by the cures effected) prove 
it the best BLOOD MED ICINE. 
Such has been the suc -~ cess of 
this article at that near- 
ly every family in whole neigh. 
borhoods have been taking it at 





























as 


home 


the same _ time. Cy It eradicates 
scrofula, vital. sy izes and enrich- 
es the blood, y thereby restoring 
and renovat- ing the whole sys- 
tem. Hood's y SARSAPARILLA puri 
fies the NI blood. Hood's SARSA- 
PARILLA SY cures dyspepsia. Hood's 
SARSA- ~~ PARILLA cures bilious- 
ness. YS A peculiar point in Hood's 
SAR- SAPARILLA is that it builds 
up and strengthens the system, while it 


eradicates disease, and as nature’s great 
assistant proves itself invaluable as a pro- 
tection from diseases that originate in 
changes of the seasons, of climate and of 


SCROFULA. 


135 HOWARD STREET, } 

LOWELL, MASs., Jan. 17. § 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
I have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA in my 
family for scrofulous humor with wonderful 
success, and’ am happy to tell you that it is 
the best medicine we ever used. I do sin- 
cerely advise any one who is troubled with 
scrofula to give this valuable remedy a trial, 
and assure them they will not be disappoint- 

ed. Very truly yours, 

(Coburn Shuttle Co.) €. C, PICKERING, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA Is sold by all Drug. 
gists. Price $1 per bottle; six for $5. Pre. 

pared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Little cherub climbed up, | 


(uticura 
~ SKIN. REMEDIES 
| 
| 


Are the only known remedies that will permanen 
Humors of the Blood and Skin, Affections of the 


cure 
und Ur 


Scalp with Loss of Hair, and Liver, Kidne 
nary Disorders, caused by impure blood. Curi 
| RESOLVENT is the greatest blood purifier in medicine 
It acta through the bowels, liver, kidneys and Skin 
Curicura, a Medicinal Jelly, arrests external disea 
| eate away lifeless flesh and «kin, allays inflammatir 
itching, and irritation, and heals 
cleanses, heals, softens, whiten: 
Skin. It, and the CUTICURA SHAVING SOAP, the on! 
medicinal shaving soap, are prepared from Ours 


| 
| Salt Rheum. 
| 


LAW Orrice or CnHaAs. Hovewror, 
17 CONGRESS ST., BosTON, Feb. 28, 187 
I feel it a duty to inform you, and through you a 
who are interested to know the fact, that a most dis 
| agreeable and obstinate case of Salt Rheum, or 
zema, which has been under my personal obeervat 
from its first appearance to the present time,— aby 
| ten (10) years,—covering the greater portion of | 
| patient's body and limos with its peculiar irritating 
and itching scab, and to which all the known method 
treating such disease had been applied wit! 


benefit, has completely disappeared, leaving a cleat 
of the CuTrouraA Kem 


| and healthy skin, by the us« 
CHas. Houvainron 


| 
of 
| 
| 
|} EDIES. 


Wonderful Cures. 


What cures of Blood and Skin Diseases and 5 


Affections with Loss of Hair can compare with t 
of the Hon. Wm. Taylor, Boston, State Senator 
Massachusetts; Alderman Tucker, Boston; & A 
Steele, Eaq., Chicago; F. Drake, Eeq., Det 
and many others, details of which may be had o 
plication to Messrs. Weeks & Potter, Boston Mas 
CuTIcURA REMEDIES are prepared by Werks & 
Potrer, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washingt 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists 


| MALT 


| UNFERMENTED 
| mre 
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MALT BITTERS 


RADE MARK 

a =, 

| msnennssensae oe a 
ADBRYIMYY YY YY" 

MALT AND HOPS 

/Birrer® 

| 


7 E AGED.--Mental and physical deb 


aged begins with loss of appetite and 
These two potent causes of premature and ra 
cline have their origin in DerrecTive NuTER! 
IMPOVERISHED BLooD. All other ailmet ' 





| warded off if these be restored to a « 


| To accomplish this beneficent purp 
TERS are superior to all other forme 
medicine. They are rich in bone lfaty 
materials. They vitalize with new the pr 
| digestion. They dissol ve and assimilate ever 
of food, thereby enriching and strengthening 
blood. They feed the brain, banishing ner 
melancholy and sleeplessness 

MALT BITTERS are prepared without / 
tion from Canadian BARLEY MALT and Hi 
and are free from the objections urges sit 
| liquors 

Ask for MALT Birres prepared ly e M 
BiITTEKS COMPANY, and see that 
tue TRADE MARK LABEL, duly Si 
in WAVE LINES as seen in cut 

MALT BITTERS are fo ile by Ib 

TU; 


CQGAGG 


TRADE MARK 


PURE 


NPas\tmaele)o 


1] 


MANUFACTURED 


Vegetable 
SD BY Com 
H.F.THAYER & CO, 


RSS POWDLN, 
GEPHALINE! 


Is a concentrated NERVE FOOD ot 
excellence It affords instant f 
cure tor Nervous, Bilious a 
Dyspepsia, Epilepsy; Paralysis: 





i Sick Headaches 
Heart Dis- 


eases; Nervous Prostration: Slecplessness 
Tremors ani all Nervous Complaints. | ‘ 
safe Substitute and Cure for Opium ! Stimu- 
| lamts. Cures Newvousness in al! ‘ f lults 
or children 4 thorough success Veg 
istry buy of ur Druggist we will mai 
paid, wmpon receipt of price, 50c., per box Six 
boxes for $2.50. 
he Aromatic Vegetable l, HEALS 
TONIC PILLS, surpasses all other remedies ft 
the Permanent Cure Female Weak nesses 
Thousands of Women have! n 1 ! 
can be referred to. Sold Dru at w he 
ed upon receipt of 4 ©, $1.00 per box: 6 bores 
$5.00, Send for valua pany ‘ ‘ 
| remedies Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 
| ,, 138 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


| W.H. JEWETT & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIAN QO FORTES, 


Wareroom, 576 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
No trouble to show goods. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


iy untold miseries thatr t 
from indiscretion in carly te 
may be alleviate: and ured 
Those who doubt this asser 
should purchase the new medical 
work published by the PEABODY 
MDDICAL INSTITUTE, Boston, 
entitled THE SCIENCE OF 
ALIFE: or, SELF-PRESER- 
y My) VATION. Exhausted vitalit 
and physical debility, or vitality impaired t 
lose application to business, 








‘ 
bervous 
the errors of youth or too 
may be restored and manhood regained 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published. It is a standard medical work, the best ir 
the English language, written by a physician of great 


experience, to whom was awarded a gold and jewelled 











medal by the National Medical Association. It cor 
tains beautiful and very expensive engravings rhree 
hundred pages, more than 50 valuable prescriptions for 
all forms of prevailing disease, the result of many years 
of extensive and successful practice, cither one o 
which is worth ten times the price of the book. Bound 
in French cloth; price only $1, sent by mail post. paid 

The London Lancet says: “No person should be 
without this valuable book. The author is a noble 
benefactor.” 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 
for postage. 

rhe author refers, by permission, to Hor. P. A. BIS 
SELL, M. D., president of the Nationa Medical As 


sociation. 

Address Dr. W. H. PAR 
KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. The author 


HEAL 


may be consulted on all dis 
eases requiring skill and THYSELF 
experience. ly52 
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If you are a man of bu 5 
your duties, avoid stin 


T por. BIttERS | 


if you are a man of letters, to t 
work, to restore brain tr 
a r 


OF BATTERS 


If yon are ‘ 
Or dissipa fyouare 1 1 or 
young, suffering from poor health orlanguisl $ 

on a bed of sickness, rely on y 

a WOR BITTERS «= 

Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you fee! 
t your system needs ne. tor , 


cleat 
? 


stimulating, without tz 


WOP BATTERS | 


Have you dyspepsia, kidney or wrina 


e# of the stomach, tx , 
a 
I 


ror 
You wilibe cured if you use 


WOL- BITTE 


~ 








If you are simply weak and low epirited, try i 
sist uponit y tt : 
It may save yourtlife. Ut hassaved hundreds, 
iH ‘ A 
The Hey and b superio 
D. 1. ©. fs an absol 
e a «| ' : cr ame = | 
Alls 
Tas OO “t.-¥ 
5t27 





EVERY FARMER’S BOY 
SHOULD TAKE A COURSE IN PITYs- 
ICS, Chemistry, and Botany in Cushing Academ 
Laboratories. Send to the Principal for a Catalogue, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 6t27 


I WARRANT ONE BOTTLE A 
periect cure tor all the worst! $ 
of PILES, twotofourin the worst 
PROSY, SCROFULA, 

4 
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N t. LCZE 
DY RHEUMATISM 

: . IYSPEPSIA, A 
TARR, and all SKIN and BLOOD 
diseases. Entirely Vegetabic. In 
ternal and external use. The 
Jerful curesit has efivcted th 
20 years, FOR SOSMALL AN AMOUNT OF MONEY 


has 


Caused opposition toitssale. Sent by express to rts 
of the U. 5. on receipt of 81 per bottle, and mone y be caret 1 
inevery case of failure. Sendfor Pamphlet. Sold every 
where. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, B ston, Mass. 
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A NEW 


pe pain, He 


26teow2t 
M NT for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dys. 


TREA’ Deb lity, Neuralgia, Kheumatism, 


d all Chronic and Nervous Di 


ACTS DIRECTLY upon the great nervous and organic centres, 
an< 






vy a natural 


EFFECTED 


process Of revilali 


EMARKABLE CURES, which aro 


nAS BE wide attention 






bitte 3 
wely benefi 


ED BY Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich. 
m. D. Kelley, T. 8. Arthur, and others who have 
and to whom we refer by permission. 


Ir is a good thing for Noah that he had the 
only ark afloat in all the universe at the time 
of the flood. If there bad been just one 
more ark there would have been a collision 
the third day out, unless those things were 





managed better tnen than they are now. 
And probably they were not, as it seemed to 
be considered dangerous to send out more 
| than one ark at a time. 
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Tan 

by this new treatment see: a: } 
."— Arthur's Home — like mi 
re: 


oa een results of ~ 
a oO 
cates SxLGRN NOME, 


VY ENDORSED, “ We have the most unequivocal 
v ve power from many persons of high character and 
her er...“ The cures which have been obtair 
racles than cases of natura! heal 
¢....." There is no doubt : » the genuineness 
atment.”’— Boston Journal af Commerce 
EATMENT contains two months’ supply, with 
4 tions a use. 
Compoun: xyeen, 
most remarkable cures. T 
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rec 
ving the history of this new 
frite for it 





ENT FREE—A 
STERED a ay record of on ’ Or Adi ress 
ADMINISTER BY NHALATION. 1112 Girard Mineete Phithdcinita, Pa. 
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Sxooxs was a hard case, but he took a turn 
and joined the church, expecting great spirit- 
ual regeneration from the act. Next day he 
was perambulating his shop in a deep study 
and soliloquizing sotto voce, yet so loud as to 
be overheard by his workmen: ‘‘I hadn’t ex- 
perienced any conversion. I don’t see any 





difference. 1 don’t feel any change, and —— 
it, I don’t believe there is any.” 
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CREAMERY 
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Surpasses all others in quantity and quality of butter made, It secures matured and ripened cream 


which makes butter of the best texture, flavor, 

and odors; isconstantly at the correct tem 

saves three-fourths the labor. It can be u 
USON CONC 


the best labor saving d © floats or 


Bs pee with ae fee or water, and 


and of unequaled Keeping quality. It excludes fites, dust 

rature (58° to @0*);has room for the cream and butter, and 

both summer and winter. 

N isthe best. It combinesscientific principles with 
n 


les. the butter in granular form, and secures the 


evices, rings 
largest yield. Befor buyin: oth , 5 
trated cireularto RHE FERGUSON MIO CO, Burlington, Vix ielinbic Agen Wanted. 
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